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The Aftermath of the War 


A Summary of the Terrible Situation in Europe To-day—A Radio Message 


URING the early part of the Great 

War, we occupied seats in the gal- 

leries set apart for neutrals and 

were deeply interested in watching 
the various gladiators, in the guise of na- 
tions, enter the arena and fight each other 
with great vim, determination, and an inex- 
orable hatred and barbaric vindictiveness. 
The outcome of the struggle was quite doubt- 
ful, and as the prospect of one or the other 
becoming victorious, constantly varied, the 
interest of the observers was sustained 
throughout the performance. In fact, no 
opera, drama, or moving picture ever had so 
many thrilling events to fasten the interest 
of the observer. A large part of 


By HENRY MORGENTHAJU, SR. 


Ex-Ambassador to Turkey 


We fought with the allies a great and 
noble fight—our achievements amazed the 
world by their splendor and gigantic propor- 
tions—no short article such as this can even 
attempt to do justice to it. 

The next act in the drama was that of the 
Armistice and the Peace Conference. Al- 
though we took but a minor part in the war 
itself (owing to our late entrance) we took 
a most important part in the arranging of 
peace. This was largely due to the fact that 
we wanted no part of the territory of any 
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and reduced to a population of six million, 
proved such a pathetic figure that all her 
former enemies became sympathetic and 
have combined to give her another chance, 
not as a great empire and world-power, but 
as a State equivalent in size, but not in im- 
portance to Illinois, without however, the ad- 
vantages of free intercommunion with forty. 
seven other States. 

Turkey, at first, totally demoralized and 
deprived of Arabia, Mespotamia, Palestine, 
and Syria has now degjed the decrees and 
treaties of the allies and is struggling des- 
perately and defiantly for her existence. 

Germany, which but five years ago de- 

fied all of the European powers 





our people led by such men as 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, General 
Leonard Wood, and New York’s 
Mayor, John Purroy Mitchel, were 
chafing from the very beginning 
to enter the lists and participate 
in the fight. While a large part 
of the American community 
thought that it was not our 
concern and that the European 
powers would have to settle this 
‘dispute amongst themselves, we 
felt that the unavoidable clash 
between the military establish- 
ments of Europe had come at last 
and that these countries were 
simply paying the penalty for be- 
lieving that disputes must be set- 
tled by force instead of by arbitra- 
tion or justice. It was hoped that 
the United States be allotted the 
grateful role of peace-maker, and 
as such enter the arena, stop the 
fighting, and adjust the differ- 
ences between the contending 
parties, and establish a perma- 
nent. peace which would prevent 
future wars. 

It was only when Germany dis- 
puted our right to the free use of 
the sea, and also had the audacity 
to suggest our restricting our- 
selves to one ship per week, con- 
fine it to the one Germany would 
suggest, and finally proclaimed 
her right to a free and unre- 
stricted use of the submarine as 
a method of warfare, that our 
patience became exhausted. We 
ceased being neutrals, threw off 
our indifference, stripped for ac- 
tion, and entered the contest with 


tion. 


lar radio market service. 


as it comes out of the air. 


service. 
The Editors. 


Great News! 


E are very glad to announce that American Agriculturist has 

made cooperative arrangements with the New York City 

office of the New York State Department of Farms and Markets and 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s broadcasting sta- 
tion WEAF, whereby we will furnish from the WEAF station a regu- 
Last minute prices direct from the New 
York City markets will be broadcast from WEAF station on our 
program, every day except Monday and Saturday at 10:50 A. M. 
standard time. 
The State Department market experts study the market conditions 
and prices every day and every night. 
insure absolute accuracy, and this arrangement will give every 
farmer, if he so desires, the very latest change in the market so that 
he can govern the shipments of his products accordingly. In every 
neighborhood there is now at least one radio. 
with your neighbor who has that radio to telephone you the informa- 
If you can get these reports and act on the information, they 
will save you hundreds of dollars.. The greatest problem of farmers 
is marketing; the greatest problem of marketing is to avoid gluts; 
accurate up-to-the-minute information will help to keep your stuff 
off the market when the market is over supplied. 
Remember that the time is 10:50 A. M. Men folks will be in the 
field at this time, but the women can take down the information 
Special blanks on which the reports may 
be copied as you listen in will be furnished by American Agriculturist 
and the State Department free of charge on application. 
This arrangement is an outgrowth of the farm radio program which 
American Agriculturist has been conducting for months with WEAF. 
Farm speakers and experts, the best in the country, broadcast every 
Wednesday evening at 6.50 P. M. This service will also be continued. 
Tune in at 6:50 Wednesday evening for the best farm speakers, and 
at 10:50 A. M. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday for the 
latest information and prices of the greatest market in the world. 
The wave length of WEAF is 492 meters. 
opportunity for the broadcasting station, the Department of Farms 
and Markets and American Agriculturist to render extremely valuable 
Tune in and use it—and tell us how to make it better.— 


a is 


The ability of these experts 


Make arrangements 


We believe this is a real 


to-day prostrated—and her 
currency in a downhill race has 
passed Austria and Poland in its 
course, and like Russia is reach- 
ing the vanishing point, and is 
now under France’s military heel, 
It is almost impossible to realize 
the tremendous contrast of the 
present positions of these coun- 
tries with those they held six 
years ago. The fear of German 
world domination has been re- 
placed by the fear of France’s 
military supremacy on the Euro- 
pean continent. The forty million 
Frenchmen, having at present the 
best equipped and best officered 
army in the world, are about con- 





allies that she is determine 
single-handed if necessary, to se¢ 
that those provisions of the Ver 
sailles Treaty, which cover t 
payment of her damages and h 
security for the future will 
carried out. 

Neither Germany, Grea 
Britain, Italy, nor the Unite 
States ever suspected that Franc 
would possess the tenacity tha 
she has recently displayed. 
has taken them all this time 
realize that it was not a case c¢ 
French bluff but quite the cor 
trary, idée fixé—what we woul 
call in English, grim determinatio 
to the bitter end. Unfortunately 
most of the countries are absorbed 
in attending to their own affairs 

The United States Governmen 
publicly so acknowledges and has 
repeatedly asserted its belief i 


vincing Germany and her ene 












as great a vim and determination 





isolation and non-interference in 








to win as any of the original par- 

ticipants. From indifferent onlookers we 
were suddenly converted into enthusiastic 
and vigorous combatants. Our entrance 
threw the balance of power on the side of the 
allies and assured the victory. President 
Wilson through his proclamations put the 
dispute on a higher plane and showed that it 
was not a mere struggle for commercial ad- 
vantages, but that it was a fight for civiliza- 
tion, and that it should be made a war to end 
war, and to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. 

The great contestants had dug each other 
into their trenches and were waiting for the 
slow process of attrition to determine the 
contest or reduce both of them to a state of 
exhaustion and create a stale-mate. The 
western line of battle extended from the 
Swiss boundary to the North Sea. The entire 
Balkans were aflame; Russia was still active, 
both on the offensive and on the defensive; 
the British were valiantly fighting in Pales- 
tine to retrieve their defeat at the Darda- 
nelles. Such international commerce as re- 
mained was at the mercy of the German sub- 
marines. 


of the defeated countries. We had no axes 
to grind as to future arrangements and our 
disinterestedness was apparent to all. Un- 
fortunately some of our most important re- 
quests were disregarded, and instead of ar- 
ranging for reparations that could be met 
by Germany, a method was adopted which 
instead of creating peace has left the rela- 
tions of many of the countries towards each 
other in a most inimical state, if not actually 
at war. 

It is difficult for us Americans to under- 
stand the tremendous effect the dissolution 
of four empires has upon the general condi- 
tion of the world, especially where the fate 
of each one differs so widely with that of the 
others. 

Russia, although an ally of the victors of 
the war, was ruined through its experiment 
of Bolshevism, and is now suffering the con- 
sequences of her futile attempt to apply the 
iconoclastic methods of a desperate revolu- 
tion instead of attempting by saner and legal 
methods to correct the evils under which she 
was suffering. 

Austria, deprived of much of her territory 











European affairs. Our Europea 
friends accuse us of having failed to com 
plete the performance of our part in this 
great world drama and of having quitted be 
fore the completion of the last chapter whic 
was not the Armistice, but the secure es 
tablishment of peace. 

Great Britain is so completely engrosse 
in absorbing into her empire the territories 
that fell into her possession since the begin 
ning of the war, and also in pacifying her dis 
contented and unemployed laboring classes 
that she, too, is abstaining from active partic 
ipation in European continental disputes. 

It is generally believed that the present 
Russian Government has to restrict the use 
of her military forces for defensive purposes 
and that any offensive campaigns even 
against Lithuania or Poland, and certainly 
any conjunction with Germany would cause 
its downfall, so that at present it looks as 
though France, with Belgium’s approval and 
her friendly relations with the Little Entente 
jointly controlling an active army of about 
two millions, is going to dominate the Euro 
pean situation and intends to exercise he 

‘ (Continued on page 542) 
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The Rural Health Problem 


A Doctor Tells Why Country Physicians Are Growing Scarce 


By PAUL LUTTINGER, M.D. 


the matter which unfortunately has degen- 
erated, in many instances, into a source of 
political preferment. New Hampshire has 
just passed a law by which the various coun- 
ties are to establish hospitals for which the 
residents are to be taxed. European coun- 
tries, for a number of years, have had to con- 
tend with the rapidly diminishing number of 
country practitioners and a recent report in 
the British Medical Journal shows that the 
problem has entered an acute stage in Eng- 
land. 

Hitherto, those who have tried to remedy 
the evil, have taken in consideration only 
some of the factors which keep physicians 


poor and the middle class. Nowadays, the 
wealthy and even the middle class, thanks 
to the improved methods of transportation, 
go to the city and even to the metropolis for 
the cure of any ailment which seems to be- 
come more serious than an ordinary cold. 
Those depending on the rich, such as poor 
relatives and servants are also attended by 
the city physician or hospital. . 

The cost of living was formerly lower in 
the country; but this difference has disap- 
peared: This is due to the fact that clothing, 
furniture and other household necessities 
have to be fetched from the city and that the 
cost of ordinary food is about the same. Any 
article of food to vary the monotony of the 
rural diet must be brought from the city, 

The fees paid the country prac- 
tioner are lower than those paid 





Keeping the Country Doctor 


to his urban colleague, besides, 
he is supposed to furnish his 
own drugs in the majority of 
cases. Furthermore, he loses 


E have had a number of discussions by our readers on the 

problems of medical service in the rural districts. These dis- 
cussions were written by laymen. Here is an article from a doctor’s 
standpoint. Do you agree with him?—The Editors. 








valuable time doing the work that 
the nurse and orderly are dele- 
gated to do in the city. As an 
added drawback may be men- 
tioned the fact that his bills are 
not paid promptly, while the 
city practice is a 90 per cent 
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| her can Agriculturist suggesting various 
e has remedies to the dwindling of country 
in its - physicians, prove that the problem of 
reach. @ Medical service in rural communities has 
nd is § become a burning question and that its solu- 
> heel, g tion is becoming increasingly difficult. 
ealize During his first term, Governor Smith had 
f the§ realized the seriousness of the problem and 
coun-§ had directed the State Department of Health 
d six § to make a thorough survey of the situation. 
rman § At the beginning of his present administra- 
n re-§ tion, realizing that there was a considerable 
ance’s § difference of opinion regarding the: matter, 
Euro-§ he invited some two hundred physicians, 
illion § epresenting the medical societies and the 
nt the ¢ Medical colleges from all over the State, to a 
cered § conference on several medical 
t con-§ Questions. The conference met 
mer § On February 26, 1923; this be- a 
nal ing the first time in the history 
1o seg Of the Empire State that the 
Ver chief executive officially recog- 
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Great pose of studying the rural health 
nited@ problem, among other questions, 
ranca’ Who made a_ report to the 
tha Governor within a short time. 
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reach different conclusions. The extent and 
urgency of the problem are minimized and 
the wisdom of passing legislative measures 
for the subsidy of rural health agencies is 


deprecated. As it often happens with officials 
of organizations, those representing the State 
medical society are inclined to be conserva- 
tive and seem to be morbidly afraid of such 
catch-words as paternalism, State-socialism, 
etc., although there is little reason to be 
tafraid of any change, no matter how radical, 
yvwhen one reflects that the average income of 
wphysicians in this State is about $900 per 
tyear. 
fof view, if the Federal and State Govern- 
Iments may establish experimental stations 
sfor the improvement and sanitary care of 
chis livestock and crops, there is no earthly 


Furthermore, from the farmer’s point 


reason why provision should not be made for 


the prevention of disease to himself and his 


family. 
Governor Smith, therefore, acted with rare 


awisdom, when he recommended, in his mes- 
sage to the legislature, that steps be taken to 
remedy the rural health situation at the ear- 
k:iest possible moment, and that subsidies be 
aderanted whenever and wherever necessary. 


€ 
7 Factors Involved in Rural Health Problems 
eA thorough study of this problem shows 


theiat it is not peculiar to Néw York State 
al~ne; nor to the rural districts of the United 
Stentes, exclusively. 
is 1 confronted 
Per insylvania has taken legislative action in 


Every State in the union 


with the same difficulties. 


. 


from establishing themselves in the country. 
A thorough study shows that they are numer- 
ous; let us classify them: 

Owing to the unfortunately shrinking pop- 
ulation of the rural communities, the phy- 
sician finds it increasingly difficult to gain a 
fair livelihood, without undue hardship. 
Why? 

The doctor must spend a large amount of 
time visiting his widely scattered patients. 
This becomes especially burdensome in dis- 
tricts where the roads are bad and during 
the winter when the bad weather prevents 
communication altogether, or requires an ex- 
penditure of time entirely out of proportion 
to the compensation. 


Only a Few Survive 


It is true that there are still a few sublime 
souls, like the Dr. Brown, so lovingly de- 
scribed by Mrs. R. M. Roberts in a recent 
article in the American Agriculturist, who 
labor in the vineyard of the Lord without 
any thought of monetary considerations. 
But when ministers of the church themselves 
are insisting on getting a higher living, ow- 
ing to the increasing demands made upon 
them by the exigencies of modern life, no 
one should expect the physician to be the only 
self-sacrificing individual in the community. 
It would be an injustice to himself and to 
those depending upon him. Even a young 
physician, just out of college, could not do it 
if he would, as he is usually heavily in debt 
for his college course ; the expenses of a mod- 
ern college course amounting to from $5,000 
to $8,000. 

A generation ago, the country physician 
not only had a larger population to draw 
from, but treated all classes—the rich, the 


cash practice. 

The average farmer is not prone to call the 
doctor frequently while the city physician 
has a lucrative practice from slight or even 
imaginary ills. 

Years ago, the sanitary conditions in the 
country were better than in urban communi- 
ties, or rather city conditions were worse 
than those prevailing in rural districts. The 
reverse is true now, as may be gathered 
from the statistics collected by the State de- 
partment of health. While in former times 
the farmer boy was warned against con- 
tracting disease in the city, the vacationists 
are now vaccinated against typhoid fever be- 
fore they go to the country. The water sup- 
ply, the sewage disposal and the unsanitary 
conditions of many homes, are sources of 
constant danger to the country physician’s 
family. 

Hospital accommodations are almost non- 
existing in most of the rural communities 
and the physician knows that in case of 
serious illness or accident to his family or 
himself, he would have to be transported to 
the distant city, which means lessened 
chances of recovery due to exposure or shock. 

Nurses are scarce in the country; con- 
sultants, specialists and diagnostic labora- 
tories are found in the cities only. All this 
adds to the dread of sickness, not counting 
the extra expense that it may involve. 

The schools in the country are of the gram- 
mar grade and the children must often go 
far to reach the “little house with the red 
roof.” If he wants his children to receive 
a higher education, the doctor must. send 
them to district high schools or still farther 
colleges. As an alternative he may employ 
expensive private tutors. In most instances 

(Continued ov page 542) 
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A Fourth of July Excursion 


HE cultivating and the hoeing were pretty 

well caught up. The haying had not be- 
gun. To-morrow was the Fourth of July, 
and the boys were going on an excursion 
trip to faraway Penn Yan. Oh, boy, what a 
grand and glorious feeling it is after working 
for a year through the dull monotony of 
farm work without going anywhere or seeing 
anything, to go on a.. excursion farther away 
from. home than you have ever been before! 

The next mornin.; the cows were hustled 
into the barn and milked. The chores were 
finished early, and by five o’clock breakfast 
was over and the boys ready to start. One 
of the farm plugs was hitched to the old 
buggy and down the valley they went ten 
miles to the nearest railroad station where 
they would catch the excursion train. 

Can you remember when it was fun to 
ride on the steam cars? If so, you will ap- 
preciate the joy of the boys who had never 
been on the cars more than three or four 
times in their lives, as they climbed on the 
excursion train and rushed for fifty miles 
or more through the fine river valley. If 
you have lived all of your life, never having 
seen a body of water bigger than a mill pond, 
you will appreciate also the joy and wonder 
and anticipation of the youngsters when they 
boarded the excursion boat, ready to make 
the trip down one of New York’s beautiful 
Finger Lakes. 

If you were once a green, lonesome, coun- 
try boy, you may perhaps be able to under- 
stand the feeling of awe and the little twinges 
of homesickness which they felt as they 
looked from their boat, off towards the east, 
and knew that between them and their home 
there lay many beautiful, but strange valleys 
bordered by an unknown number of ranges 
of hills. What a fearful feeling just to 
think what would happen if they should lose 
their excursion tickets and the few cents of 
extra change which they had in their pockets, 
and have to walk all the long and unknown 
distance home! Rapid transportation has 
come so fast with the automobiles, that few 
of us realize how long the country miles once 
were, or how small the radius within which 


country people were confined even a few 
years ago. 

If when you were young, you did not hear 
a band or an orchestra more than once a 
year, and were so starved for music that 
even an old mouth-organ sounded mighty 
good, you will know how fine the orchestra 
on the boat seemed to the boys when it be- 
gan to play the songs and the tunes that were 
popular twenty years ago. Why is it that 
nowhere is music so sweet as on the water; 
or is it the holiday spirit which makes us 
like it so well? 

So short is the life of most popular music, 
that out of the long list of songs and tunes 
which the boys heard the orchestra play that 
day, and which were being played, sung 
and whistled all over the land, hardly one 
is left to-day. One of these in particular had 
a lilt and a swing that ought to have given 
it longer life. How many of you can still 
whistle the tune the words of which went 
something like this: 


The good old summertime, the good old summertime, 
I’ll hold her hand and she'll hold mine in the good old 
summertime. 


So accompanied by the lilt of the music, 
the rhythm of the boat’s propeller, and boy- 
hood’s happy dreams, they sailed away to 
Penn Yan, and back again to their train and 
so came at eventide to the livery stable, where 
the old horse had been patiently waiting all 
day to carry them home. How good the 
familiar scenes looked to them, for while they 
were gone only a day, it seemed a very long 
time indeed, for within that day had they 
not traveled far, and had there not been 
“strange lands and sights for to see.” So 
ended a holiday and a Fourth of July always 
to be pleasantly remembered. 

In these modern days when the automobile, 
the movies and the radio have brought the 
whole world to the farmer’s front door, our 
boys take trips and see sights beyond the 
wildest imagination of boys of a generation 
ago; but we sometimes wonder if the very 
abundance of travel and entertainment does 
not lessen enjoyment and appreciation so 
that a modern younzster can never know the 
real fun of an old-fashioned once-a-year holi- 
day excursion. 


Farm Prices Slowly Rising 


OT before in years have farmers paid 

so much attentiun to the trend of prices 
of farm products. These prices are improv- 
ing somewhat and the question in every- 
body’s mind is whether or not this improve- 
ment is going to continue. 

On this point, G. F. Warren, the farm 
economist of the New York State College of 
Agriculture, said in a recent statement: “Of 
the five most important agricultural prod- 
ucts—butter, cotton, hogs, beef and wheat— 
the first two are now as high as the general 
price level. Hogs, beef and wheat are still 
far below the general price level. There is an 
excessive production of hogs. Therefore, it is 
to be expected that hogs will be low in price 
for some time. The grain products usually 
rise in price about two years after prices of 
industrial stocks rise. The reaction from low 
grain prices and the high demand for grain 
to feed animals will probably make high 
priced grain next year, unless weather is un- 
usually favorable this summer.” 

This information will be interesting to 
dairymen who purchase large supplies of cat- 
tle feed. Since Dr. Warren issued this state- 
ment, the government crop reports show that, 
with the exception of oats and barley, the 
principal grain crops of the country will be 
smaller this year than last. The reduction 
in wheat is estimated to be about five or six 
per cent smaller than last year. 

Dr. Warren further points out that the 
most striking change in New York farm 
prices is in the price of milk. The pool price 





.work this summer. There is no prospect of ° 


nt 
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of milk is now 59 per cent above the pre-war 
average. A year ago it was only 9 per cent 
above the pre-war average. Of twenty- 
four farm products in New York, six are 
as high as the general price level. These 
are beans, butter, chickens, lambs, wool 
and cabbage. 

“The purchasing power of New York farm 
products is now 88; last month it was 82; 
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last October it was only 78. This shows that has h 
farm prices are gradually being adjusted to most 
the general price level.” easte 


were 
were 


East muni 
astern Apples to the Front Btate 


N looking over an exhibit from the New Th 


York City Department of Markets re- 9A. M. 
cently, we were very agreeably surprised to §Slocu 
note that New York State furnishes. more §ysual 
than 45 per cent of the apples consumed in fof tk 
the big city. The State of Washington is ftreas 


next in line with about 25 per cent; Oregon In 





sends 8 per cent; California, 3 per cent; Vir- §eallec 
ginia, about 314 per cent; British Columbia, famou 
3144 per cent; and all other sources about §sociat 
12 per cent. the ys 
It is practically impossible to buy eastern fin an 
grown apples on the fruit stands in New York fexpla 
City. For this reason, one easily comes to J work 
the conclusion that nearly all of the apples fsigne 
consumed in the city come from the West. §ment: 
But even though New York and other eastern man} 
States are the deciding factors in the New fhis pz 
York market, there are still too many west- partn 
ern apples sold here to the exclusiom of our fand | 
first class eastern fruit. partn 
It is for this reason that we are heartily in Jengin 
sympathy with the plans for the Eastern §chasii 
Apple Exposition and Fruit Show to be held In 
in the Grand Central Palace, New York City, AAthe a 
November 3 to 10. City consumers are go-{ | Mr. 
ing to have an opportunity through this ex-} |two | 
position, as never before, to get acquainted§ [ciatio 
with the beautiful and high quality easter Fluid 
fruit; and the show, together with the pub This 
licity it will receive, will, without question,A}mark 
do much to increase the consumption of east- Mother 
ern grown apples. ever, 
sellin 
. ' ago 1 
For a Standard Rivet rade 
HREE mowing machines, all of different 'S ¢ 
manufacture, were recently being put in 7 * 
om 





order on our farm to cut a large acreage of 
alfalfa. When we came to the cutter bars, 
we found that a different rivet was necessary 
for the knives of each machine. This lack 
of standardization of even the simplest and 
commonest parts of farm machines is absurd, 
expensive and annoying. Farmers will bless 
the day when the manufacturers simplify and 


lepar 
o th 





standardize the parts of different makes of @SP0"S 
farm machinery. zation 
pecial 

“Or 

Buy Your Coal Now ~ ie 

whic 

ARMERS are large consumers of coal. Miwork 
Last year because of the coal famine, Mit, ijbut 
many farmers burned wood again for the Bfarme 


first time in years, and unfortunately a good 
deal of it was green wood. This is just a4 
hint to put in your winter supply of coal the 
very first time you get a let-up in the farm 
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its being any cheaper; it may even go higher, ’ 
and the authorities tell us that it will be~ 
mighty scarce again this coming winter. t 
— e 

Quotations Worth While 5 
“Music is the common language of ahly 
nations and tribes. The man who knows house 
to play, knows how to reach the heart ¢ as 
anybody in any country, climate or concand 
tion.”—-BURLEY AYRES. nte, 
mm or = oout 


To believe in men is the first step towe¥T% 
helping them. —ANONYMOUS. he 
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erican Agriculturist, June 30, 1928 


HE annual meeting of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, held 
in Utica, N. Y., on June 21, main- 
tained the record which the League 
has had for years of holding the largest and 
most enthusiastic meeting of farmers in 
eastern United States. More than 1,800 men 
were present, nearly a thousand of whom 
were delegates coming from every com- 
munity in New York and five adjoining 
States where the League is organized. 
The meeting was called to order at 10 
A. M. standard time, by President George W. 
Slocum, of Milton, Pa. After the 


League and should be solved during the next 
twelve months.” 

In conclusion, President Slocum said, “In 
the history of mankind, are certain mile- 
stones that denote the time and the place 
where humanity as a whole took forward 
steps towards better living conditions, some- 
times toward better understanding of spirit- 
ual matters and sometimes toward better 
economic conditions that vitally affect us. 
Such a forward step towards better eco- 
nomic conditions is now being taken through- 
out the land in the cooperative movement.” 
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League Reports Big Year’s Work 


Delegates Optimistic as They Transact Business at Large Annual Meeting 


Two speakers kept the audience in a high 
state of enthusiasm during the afternoon- 
session. Mr. John D. Miller, vice president 
of the association and president of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Federation, told the 
details of the activities of the nationally or-: 
ganized dairymen. 

Speaking of the tariff on dairy products, 
Mr. Miller said: “Without going into the 
merits or de-merits of protective tariff, all 
will agree that as long as it is the established 
principle of the American people to have a 
high protective tariff, farmers should receive 

a protection which bears a fair 





$$ 





usual preliminaries, the reports 
of the president, secretary and 
treasurer were read. 

In the president’s report, he 
called attention to the immense 
amount of business which the as- 
sociation had transacted during 
the year. These figures are given 
in another place on this page. He 
explained to the delegates how the 
work of the association is as- 
signed to ten principal depart- 
ments, over which is a trained 
man responsible for the success of 
his particular specialty. These de- 
partments are production, sales 
and advertising, secretary’s de- 





League Officers For 1923- 1924 


HE new Board of Directors of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association met on Friday, June 22, for organization and election 
of the Executive Committee and officers for the coming year. 

The officers are the same as last year, namely: President, George W. 
Slocum, Milton, Pa.; Vice President, John D. Miller, Susquehanna, Pa. ; 
Secretary, Albert Manning, Otisville, N. Y.; Treasurer, B. M. Kilpat- 
rick, Utica, N. Y. 

The members of the Executive Committee are: 
ex officio; Paul Smith, Newark Valley, N. Y.; W. U. Rixford, Wells- 
ville, N. Y.; F. H. Sexauer, Auburn, N. Y.; J. A. Coulter, Woodville, 
N. Y., Mr. Coulter is the only new member of the Board, who takes 
the place of John S. _— of Greenwich, N. Y. 


George W. Slocum, 


relation to the protection of other 
industries. It violates every prin- 
ciple of justice for a. farmer to 
buy his necessities in a highly 
protected market and sell his 
products in an un-protected mar- 
ket.” 

Referring to the statements of 
some milk dealers that “It is 
unethicai for the Dairymen’s 
League to market the milk of its 
members in the city,” Mr. Miller 
demanded to know when, where, 
and by whom was the right of 
farmers to market their prod- 
ucts surrendered. 

The last speaker was John M. 
Kelley, of Wisconsin, vice presi- 





partment, banking, accounting, 
engineering, traffic, legal, pur- 
chasing and general office management. 

In speaking of the chief aims upon which 
the association was concentrating its effort, 
Mr. Slocum said: “We have selected these 
two lines of production in which your asso- 
ciation has a distinct competitive advantage. 
Fluid milk first and evaporated milk second. 
This does not mean that future changes in 











th:ntly great influence on the met- 
alolitan market to increase the 
Stz mer’s net return. Your officers 
a 1 directors believe this is the 

er 


marketing conditions may not lead us into 
other endeavors. For this coming year, how- 
ever, our whole effort is being thrown into 
selling these two leading products. A year 
ago we had only 400 cans of direct fluid 
trade, while to-day we have over 8,000, and of 
his only 2,000 were cbtained by purchase.” 
The president then proceeded to outline in 
ome detail the work of each of the different 
epartments. He called attention 


Secretary Albert Manning of Otisville, 

, gave in his report the membership 

status of the organization. These figures 

are given elsewhere on this page. Mr. 

Manning also outlined the methods by which 

the cooperative association keeps in contact 
and works with its farmer membership. 

B. M. Kilpatrick, the treasurer, reported 
that on March 31, 1923, at the end of the 
fiscal year, the association owned land, build- 
ings and equipment to the value of $5,950,- 
767.99; mortgages standing against this 
amount were $1,023,347.07; current assets 
of the association were on March 31, 1923, 
$12,000,000, with liabilities of $6,500,000. 
Mr. Kilpatrick said that the thirteenth check 
will give the members about $633,000. 


dent of the National Holstein- 
Friesian Association, and general counsel of 
Ringling Brothers Circus. 

Mr. Kelley called attention to the fact, that 
farming does not pay and he placed the re- 
sponsibility for this upon the farmer himself, 

He said: “Not one farmer in a hundred 
realizes or understands the ‘economic condi- 
tions of the country or of the world, and the 
fact that they are affecting intensely his 
welfare and his business. Farming has not 
paid because the farmer has failed to take 
into account the economic adjustment that 
make up profit and loss in every industry.” 

Mr. Kelley showed how the oleomargarine 
industry is supplanting the dairy cow. “in 
1913, there were only a few thousand pounds 
of oleomargarine manufactured; in thirteen 

months, the manufacture had in- 





o the new trade mark “Dairy- 
ea,” which the association has 
established and to the large ad- 
vertising campaign which was 
being conducted. He said that 
the association recognized its re- 
sponsibility as a service organi- 


zation to the general public, es- 1. 
pecially to the consuming public. 2 

“Our purpose” he said, “is not ‘ 
to fix the price of commodities 3. 


which we have to sell, but so to 


Bwork out the problems of dis- 


tribution and, marketing that the ' 
farmer will get a fair price for 4. 
his milk and the consumer will 
get all the benefit of universal 
quality and service which orderly 
marketing can provide.” 

The president’s reference to 
the New York problem is signifi- 5. 
cant as an indication of what the 
association may have in mind as 
o its future activities in New 
York City. As to the future, he 
kaid, “this problem remains to 
ge solved and we believe the 6. 
eague must become a larger fac- 
\r in the direct-to-consumer bus- 
ess before it will have a suffi- 


freight zone. 


local associations. 
45,000 were actually in the pool. 


A business of this size conducted by farmers would have been be- 
yond the wildest dreams of any farmer even ten years ago, but it is 
an indication that farmers are learning, as other business learned 
long before them, that both organization and concentration in large 
units are necessary for modern business success.—The Editors. 





Farmers in Big Business 


ze of the officers at the annual meeting of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association at Utica, N. Y., 

the following startling figures as to the vast amount of business which 
the Association did during the fiscal year ending March 31, 


Total value of gross sales of fluid milk sold 
PPP err er Tree eT eee 
Total value of milk handled by the associa- 
oe ee | Sere ee eee 
Total value of all milk sold by association... 


This sum is more than $20,000,000 greater than the total 
amount of business which the association did during the 
preceding year. 


The total pooled milk handled by the asso- 
ciation either in its own plants or sold to 
GeMNOrS AMOUMES CO... 6. cccccccccces 

Of this amount, the association handled in 
SOS GWM PIGMER. 2 ccc ccs cccccccccesens 


The association has doubled the amount of milk handled in 
its own plants. 
The average net returns to producers was at the rate of $1.83 
per hundred pounds of 3 per cent milk at the 201-210 mile 
This includes $0.1376 per hundred pounds a 
in Certificates of Indebtedness. 
The total expenses of the association, including depreciation 
and advertising, amounts to an average of $0,0695 per 
hundred pounds. 
The Secretary’s report showed that on March 31, 1923, there 
were 64,251 signers of the cooperative contract in 950 
slightly less than 


Of this number, 


on June 21, show 


$59,702,495.81 , 


22,428,406.36 
82,130,902.17 


3,359,273,358 lbs. 
793,040,638 Ibs. 


= creased to ten million pounds.” 

The power and value of adver- 
tising in the dairy industry were 
stressed particularly by Mr. 
Kelley. He said that dairymen 
had entirely neglected the tre- 
mendous pcssibilities for the sale 
of their products’ on a health 
basis, while every other business 
was selling its products on terms 
which belonged to dairy products. 

In a brief report upon the ac- 
tivities of the G. L. F. Exchange, 
H. E. Babcock, general manager, 
asked the voluntary business of 
the dairymen. “Volume volun- 
tarily contributed saves,” he de- 
clared. The convention later 
adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing that dairymen buy their feed 


1923: 


of the G. L: F. 
Near aa close of the meeting 
resolutions committee of 


twenty-four, consisting of a rep- 
resentative from each of the 
twenty-four league districts made 
their report, all of which was 
adopted by the convention: This 
report follows: 


Report of the Resolutions 
Committee 
Every resolution presented to the 


committee was acted upon by the com- 
mittee. The committee felt that some 
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(Continued on page 547) 




















“The Brasher” 


Grain Threshers 
For the Individual or Group of Farmers 


The only Small Thresher equipped 
with Wind Straw Stacker, 
‘Silo Fillers, Plows, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 


P. E. KENNEHAN’S SON & CO. 


BRASHER FALLS, N. Y. 














MINERAL =. 











$3 Package 


guaranteed to give 







@ni4 a satisfaction or 
Sold on money refunded. 
6END TODAY tor ordinary 0000s 
AGENTS Postpaid on receipt ofpries. & 
WANTED Writefordescriptive booklet <> 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 


462 Fourth Ave. Pitsburek bl 


ANDERSON ==" 
MILK COOLER ~=- 
Model B, $6 Postpaid 


PATENT APPLIED FOR— — 


Place into can of milk 1600 
square inches of circulating 
water through and around 
milk—Takes up space equal 
to 2qts. milkinthecan—One j § 
piece — Efficient and easily 
cleaned. Manufactured by 


Anderson Milker Co., Randolph, N.Y. 


DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


—£ MARK ® 








11 Slee NY 
RY 


Kes 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly, Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Temple St., » Rong, Mass. 








Caulifiower, Cabbage, 
BrusselsSprouts, 
Celery, Tomato, Sweet 
Ege Plant, Pepper plants 
Delphini. um Foxglove, 
Poppy, Col umbine, Aster, 
Pansy, Saly a, Zinnia, Ver 
bena and other perennial! and annua! ower plants 
Strawberry plants for August and 


VEGETABIE PLANT 


Potato, Kale, 


fall planting; pot-grown and runner 

lamte tuat will bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, 

Jackberry, Gooseberry, Currant, Grape plants, for fall 
planting. Roses, Shrubs. Catalogue free 


HARRY BD. SQUIRES, HAMPTON GAYS, N. Y. 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or more a 
month will give you some highest- 
quality breeders. Investigate NOW 
our plan of unequaled co-operation. 


SILVERPLUME FOXES, Inc. 


| Box B-37, N. Y. 


) CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, CELERY PLANTS 


$1.75 per 1000; 5000, § 8.00 

$4.50 per 1000; 5000, $20.00 

BRUSSELS GPROUTS..........62.50 per 1000; 5000, $12.00 

CELERY (Al) Varieties), ......$3.00 per 1000; 5000, $12.00 
Cash with order. Send for List af all Plants 

PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Drawer 269, MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 











Keeseville, 





5,000,00 


CABBAGE (All Varieties) 
CAULIFLOWER (Snowball 


WITH VILLAGE 

EQUIPPED DAIRY FARM MILK ROUTE 

Large barn with 16 stanchions; horse barn; four hen houses; 

brooder house; granary and ice house. 11-rcom boarding house 

6 minutes’ walk to post office, stores. churches and high school 

forms W. D. UTTER, Agent for Greene and Albany 
County Real Estate, GREENVILLE, N. ¥ 











BINDER TWINE 


Granges and Ferm Bureaus get our low prices 
Agents wanted f 
THEO. BURT & SONS, Bex 70, 


Farmer 
mple free 
MELROSE, OHIO 


| it seems to me that 
| conditions 


are 
| production is bound 
to be lower than 
usual. I should 
think this would af- 
fect the price of 
milk, so that late 
summer and fall 
prices would be 
pretty good. Please 


| above observation is 


‘Hay, Pastures, and the Condition of Cows 


} cuse, 
| and on down to Baltimore. 


American Agriculturist, June 30, 1923 


Also Some Pointers on Advertising and Selling Pure-Bred Cattle 


URING the past week my work has 
taken me by automobile from south- 
ern St. Lawrence County through Syra- 
Ithaca, Elmira, Harrisburg, Pa., 
As I drove 


| I tried to observe as accurately as pos- 








sible the condition of pastures and 


meadows. 
It does not seem 


to me that I re- 





The Dam—See 


member ever having seen either in 
as poor condition as they are north of 
Harrisburg. Below Harrisburg and on 
down into Baltimore it was harder for 
me to judge because it was my first trip 
over the territory. In the North Coun- 
try, however —referring to the great 
dairy section lying north of Syracuse 
and along the St Lawrence River— 
pastures were very short and meadows 
seemed to have suf- 
fered from being 
continually frozen 
back. On the whole 


in this 


great dairy section 
such that milk 


understand that the 


own un- 
of 


simply my 
skilled analysis 
what I saw. 

I should say that 
at least 80 per cent 
of the cows I saw 
were in poor. flesh. 
Normally with lush 
pasture, these cows 
would fatten up; on poor pasture 
they will gain only slightly and dry 
up rapidly. It has been my experi- 
ence that cows that go out to grass 
thin particularly where they have 
poor pasture, are very unprofitable 
animals. 

The only remedy for the combina- 
tion of thin cows and poor pasture 
seems to be liberal grain feeding. From 
what I saw | should say that summer 
feeding of grain will pay, grain of 
good quality, not the cheap by-product 
feeds which so many dairymen use— 
if they use anything—during the sum- 
mer months. 


Practical Experience With a Thin 
Herd 


On our own. farms we are now 
getting some first-hand experience with 
thin, undernourished animals. We 
have just brought on one of the farms 
thirty pure-bred Guernseys, which are 
about the thinnest animals I have ever 
seen. In fact they were so thin that 
the boys refused to drive them through 
town until after dark. They have been 
turned into pasture in which the white 
clover and bluegrass is up to their 
knees. How such feed must surprise 
them! 

The first reaction has been a marked 
increase in milk flow. These cows, it 





“Selling Pure Breds”’ 


together with the 





By H. E. BABCOCK 


seems to us, are now milking way be- 
yond their normal capacity; some of 
them, which are so thin they weigh 
only about 800 pounds are milking 40 
pounds a day on two milkings. It will 
be interesting to see whether we can 
maintain satisfactory milk flow with 
these cows and at the 
same time grow them 


into the size and con- 
dition which our ex- 
perience has proven 


essential to good re- 


sults. 

If the editor will 
permit me, I am go- 
ing to print a snap- 
shot soon of one of 
these animals, show- 
ing her in her present 
condition and _ then 
from time to time I 
will relate the results 
we obtain. 

We ourselves are 
divided as to whether 
the herd, thin and 
stunted as it now is, 
can ever be developed 
into a really profitable 
bunch of cows, de- 
spite the very evident 
signs of production 
which most of the 
cows have. Person- 
ally I think we can make some real cows 
out of them, but I believe it will take 
two years to do it, and I doubt if they 
will any more than pay their way after 
this first flush of production is over, 

Selling Pure Breds 

For the first time we are in a posi- 
tion to offer pure-bred Guernsey bull 
calves from cows with official records. 





The Sire—See “‘Selling Pure Breds”’ 


This brings us face to face with the 
advertising problem, and with the 
further task of answering inquiries re- 
sulting from advertisements. 

After studying the advertisements 
which reach us and the answers to let- 
ters of inquiry which we have received, 
we have decided 
as a trial to rely 
very largely on 
pictures, pedi- 
grees, and pro- 
duction records, 
both in our ad- 
vertising and our 
answers to in- 
quiries. 

We have pho- 
tographed the 
sire of our calves, 
the dams, and the 
calves themselves. 
These pictures we 
have grouped so as 
to show the sire, 
the dam, and the 
resultant calf. 
The illustrations 
on this page show 
the grouping. 
Such a group of 
pictures, showing 
the entire family, 


pedigree of the calf and the official 
records of the cows in the pedigree is 
just what we would like to receive 
from an advertiser if we were inquir- 
ing about a bull. Whether it will prove 
what is wanted by the men who in- 
quire of us, and will result in sales, 
is yet to be proven. We pass the sug- 
gestion on for what it is worth. 


M. C. BURRITT AND DR. CHAND- 
LER TO LEAVE NEW YORK 
STATE COLLEGE 


At their meeting on June 18, the Trus- 
tees of Cornell University received the 
resignations of Dr. W. H. Chandler, 
Professor of Pomology and Vice-Director 
of Research in the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, who leaves on June 
30, to accept appointment as Research 
Professor of Pomology at the Univer- 
sity of California; and of M. C. Bur- 
ritt, Vice-Director of Extension,* whose 
resignation will be effective December 
31. Director Burritt leaves to take up 
the management of his excellent fruit 
farm at Hilton, Monroe County. 

Dr. Chandler came to the New York 
State College of Agriculture from the 
University of Missouri in 1913, as a 
Research Professor of Pomology. He 
was advanced to the head of the De- 
partment of Pomology in 1915, when C, 





S. Wilson, the former head, became 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. 
When the Legislature created the 


Vice-Director of Research 
Chandler was elected to 


position of 
in 1920, Dr. 
this position. 

Vice-Director Burritt was graduated 
from Cornell, in 1908. He was elected 
to the staff of the College in 1914, 
giving up the editorship of the “New 
York Tribune Farmer” for the College 
position. He was 
State Leader of 
County Agricultural 
Agents from 1914 to 
1916. He has held 
his present position 
since 1917, being the 
first person to hold 
a vice-directorship at 
the College, 

In announcing their 
resignations to-day, 
Dean A. R. Mann 
stated “The resigna- 
tions of Vice-Direc- 
tors Chandler and 
Burritt take from 
the State College 
two men of great 
ability and _ merit, 
who are held in high 
esteem and. confi- 
dence by their @sso- 
ciates. 

“Dr. Chandler is 
recognized as one of 
the leading pomolo- 
gists in America, 
and his scientific " contetations have 
been not only highly beneficial to the 
fruit-growing industry of New York, 
but also of great value. to scientists 
working elsewhere in this field. He 
leaves Cornell because of the superior 

(Continued on page 540) 
e 





The Calf—See “Selling Pure Breds” 
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American Agriculturist, June 30, 1928 


“Buckwheat cakes and Injun batter 
Make yeu fat and a little fatter” — 


T has been said of buckwheat that it 

has had a large part in helping to 
ruin the poor hill lands of the East be- 
cause it is easy to get a fair crop of this 
grain on acid soil, with comparatively 
little labor. Buckwheat has _ been 
accused of being the shiftless farmers’ 
chief crop, and because of such farmers’ 
dependence upon this crop, they have 
often been called “buckwheaters”. 

Notwithstanding this, most good 
farmers in the Northern and Eastern 
States have a sneaking liking for buck- 
wheat. It is an old stand-by. Since 
the earliest times when the cut worms 
and the crows got the corn, it was still 
possible to save the day by plowing it 
up and sowing buckwheat. If the po- 
tatoes failed to come up or if the rush 
of work or bad weather made it im- 
possible to get in the early spring crop, 
there was still a chance of getting 
something from 
the land by fall- 


Buckwheat The Stand-by 


A Crop That Will Help Out When Others Fail to Catch 


worth while to waste time and money 
on raising the crop at all. 


There are three varieties of buck- | 


wheat grown in America—Common 
Gray, Silver Hull and Japanese. One 
of the Cornell reading courses says: 
“Seed of Silver Hull is slightly smaller 
and the color is lighter than that of 
Common Gray. It also has a glossy 
silver appearance. The Japanese is 
larger and somewhat darker than the 
Gray. 
what thriftier than the others. 


flower seems not to be so subject to 
blasting from hot sunshine as_ the 
others. 
mended in some localities to sow the 
Silver Hull and Japanese varieties 
mixed, it being said that the later and 
hardier will shade and protect the other 
from hot sunshine”. 

New York and Pennsylvania produce 
more than one-half of the total crop 








ing back on buck- 


The Japanese variety is some- | 
The 
fresh stem has a green color and the | 


On this account, it is recom- | 


raised in the United States. This 
country is’ the 
third largest 

— ee Been! 


wheat. ducing country in | 
The name buck- Buckwheat Facts the world, re 
wheat seems to surpassed by 
be a corruption ARIETIES—Common Gray, Jap- Russia with over 
of the German anese, Silver Hull. fifty-five million 
buchweisen When to Sow—Around July 1. bushels and by 
meaning beech Rate of Seeding—3 to 5 pecks per France with 
wheat, which was acre. twenty-one mil- 


given to the plant 
because the shape 
of the seeds is 
similar to that of 


drained soil. 


Fertilizers—Much 


Soil Requirement—The range is wide, 
from poor acid soil to light, well 


, on very rich soil. 


lion bushels. The 
United States 
produces approxi- 
mately sixteen 


Buckwheat lodges 


manure causes 


the beechnut, and a half million 
while their food buckwheat to lodge. A hundred jychels) These 
constituents are pounds or so of phosphate per acre gro pre-war | 


similar to those 
of wheat grains. 
Botanically buck- 
wheat is not a 
cereal, but, since 
its seeds serve the 
same purposes as 
the cereal grains, ——~— 


is the practice of some growers. 
Yield—The yic!l¢ varies with the soil, 
variety and management from 14 
to 26 bushels per acre, averaging 
about 20 bushels. 
Price—Last year buckwheat sold for 
$1.50 per hundred. 


figures. The av- 
erage yield of 
buckwheat per 
acre in the United 
States is 

18 bushels 


acie. 








it is usually 
classed in market 
reports among the cereals. The family 
to which buckwheat belongs includes 
several well-known troublesome weeds, 
such as sorrel, dock, smartweed, knot- 
weed, and bindweed. 

Buckwheat does run down the land if 
planted too frequently without any 
rotation and little fertilizer, but the 
crop is not to blame for its misuse by 
man; and farmers know that it is often 
a life-saver because it can bring in a 
little much needed cash, becoming a 
real “mortgage-lifter” at times, if there 
is any such gnimal. It is valuable 
also as a soil renovator, a weed de- 
stroyer, a green manure crop and as a 
source of honey for bees. The straw 
also has a little feed and fertilizer 
value. 

About the time chestnuts bloom in 
the North and in the East is the time 
to sow buckwheat. This is usually the 
last few days of June and during the 
first week of July. Many a farm boy 
has had a perfectly good holiday spoiled 
on the Fourth by having to drag land 
for buckwheat. 

It requires a shorter season than any 
other grain crop but is mighty particu- 
lar as to its weather during that -season. 
A moist and cool climate is necessary 
and yet it is very sensitive to cold, 
being easily killed by frost. The seed 
will germinate in a dry seed bed and it 
will stand plenty of heat until it begins 
to bloom. Then the hot sun, and hot, 
dry winds, particularly from the East, 
will blast the flowers. 


A Typical Filler Crop 


The crop does best on light, well 
drained soil, but it will thrive on a wide 
variety of soils, being more particular 
as to weather conditions than to soil. If 
the ground is too rich or if barnyard 
manure is applied too heavily, the crop 
will lodge. 

\ However, buckwheat needs some fer- 
tilization and most farmers find that it 
pays to apply a little commercial fer- 
tilizer, particularly acid phosphate. Of 
late, the high cost of fertilizer has dis- 
couraged its use some with buckwheat, 
but if the returns from the crop will not 
justify at least a small application of 
fertilizer, then it is doubtful if it is 


other 
buckwheat is not 
a large factor in this country. A 
bulletin published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture says that for 
each bushel of buckwheat there are 
produced about two hundred bushels of 
corn, fifty bushels of wheat, eighty 
bushels of oats, twelve bushels of barley 
and four bushels of rye. Nevertheless, 
buckwheat has an important place in 
American agriculture. 

Until comparatively recently, a con- 
siderable part of the buckwheat crop 
was used as a grain feed for animals. 
It is a most excellent feed for poultry, 
and buckwheat middlings, on account 
of its large percentage of protein and 
fats, is in great demand as a feed for 
dairy cows. 


Goes into ‘‘Flapjacks”’ 


In years past only a small amount 
of buckwheat was manufactured 
flour, and most of this was consumed 
in the form of pancakes by farm folks. 
Lately, however, city people have 
learned to like buckwheat cakes with 
the result that the larger part of the 


crop is now ground for flour to meet | 


the increasing demand in the cities. 
The grain is harvested with an old- 
fashioned harid-cradle, a drop reaper, 
or with a self-binder. Due perhaps to 
the fact that buckwheat is often grown 
on poor and hilly land and by farmers 
who are unable to afford better equip- 
ment, there is still a surprisingly large 
acreage cut by the hand-cradle. The 
good cradles and the good cradlers, 
however, passed with the older fenera- 
tion, so that cutting and binding buck- 


into | 


wheat on many farms to-day by hand | 


is a much dreaded job. 


However, if it is cut in September | 


just before the first hard frost and set 
up in stooks, buckwheat makes a beau- 


tiful crop, particularly significant of | 


the harvest time in the North and 
East. The highly colored straw and 
buckwheat stubble, dotting the fields of 
the hills and valleys as far as you can 
see in the early autumn, gives one a 
comfortable feeling that there will be 
plenty of good buckwheat pancakes with 
maple syrup and sausage to eat later, 
when those same fields are covered 
with snow. 
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n 
appetizing breakfast from 
two great farm products~ 


Post Toasties 
























































































ST TOASTIES—delicious, golden- 
brown flakes of toasted corn, served 
with cream or milk. 


Ready in a moment, healthful and en- 
ergizing, good to the last crisp flake in the 
bowl1—Post Toasties—a breakfast, lunch 
or supper that wins everybody’s approval. 


Make sure you get Post Toasties. Look 
for the yellow and red package. Worth 
asking for by name. 


A serving usually costs less than a cent. 


Improved CORN FLAKES 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc, ‘ 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Long-Time Farm Loans 


This Bank has loaned to the farmers in New England, 

New York and New Jersey over $25,000,000 and has re- 

turned to them over $137,000 in dividends. 

If you operate your own farm or intend to purchase a farm, we are 

——- to make a long-time, easy-payment loan. Interest at 5/2%. 
ayments semi-annually. Loans run for 33 years but can be paid at 

borrowers’ option any time after 5 years. Local representative in 

every district. 

Look ahead! If you will need a loan this season write now for information. 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 




































SLUG SHOT= 
Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 years 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs from 
Insects. Put up in popular packages at yr rices. Write for free 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc. ,to B. AMMOND, Beacon, New York 








$1,000.00 


INSURANCE 


FoR 5(Q) cents 


As a part of our broad policy of 
service to readers, we now offer 
you a $1,000 Travel Accident 
Policy for one year with a three- 
year subscription for American 
Agriculturist all for only $2.50— 
just 50 cents more than our 
special price for a _ three-year 
subscription alone. 


You May Be Hurt or 
Killed In a Train or 
Auto Accident 


Tomorrow 
Don’t make the 


neglecting your family’s financial 
welfare in case the unexpected 
Is not 


mistake of 


accident comes to you. 
your own peace of mind worth 
the small amount of our accident 
policy > You need protection. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Order 
one of these policies today. 


This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident 
surance Company will pay the follow- 
ing amounts, subject to the terms of 
the policy, for death or disability on 
a public carrier, due to its wrecking or 
disablement while the insured is riding 
as a fare-paying passenger, or due to 
the wrecking or disablement of any 
private horse-drawn or motor-driven 
vehicle on which insured may be riding 
or driving, or by being thrown there- 
from. 


Life One 


Both Hands 
One Thor 


Both Feet 

= Thousand Dollars ($1,000 
a Both Eyes 
——_ One Thousand Dollars ($1 


t?@ne Hand and One Foot 
Qne Thousand Dollars ($1, 


Either Hand and Sight of One Eye, 


In- 


Thousand Tollars ($1,000.00) 


sand Dollars ($1,000.00) 





ou) 


000.00) 


000.00) 


One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Foot and Sight of One Eye, 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 


Bither Hand 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 


Bither Foot 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 


Sight of Either Eye 


Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or less, 
Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 


Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or 
walking on public highway 

Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 











MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourtm Ave., New York Ciry. 
GENTLEMEN: Please enter my subscription for 


American Agriculturist three years and send 
me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy, good 
for ope year. Enclosed find $2.50 in full pay- 


ment for both the policy and subscription 


DAQMOE . wow ccccves cccecrsseessesecsescess 
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News From Among New York Farmers 
Apple Growers Organize For Fruit Show — May Pool Price Announced 


EPRESENTATIVES of fruit grow- 

ers’ associations and horticultural 
societies of the Eastern States, met in 
New York yesterday and completed a 
permanent organization for the big 
Apple Exposition and Fruit Show to be 
held in Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, next fall. New York State, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maryland, North Car- 
olina and Pennsylvania have already 
arranged to participate in a huge cam- 
paign to advertise Eastern apples and 
other fruit. Governor Smith just re- 
cently signed a bill passed by the last 
Legislature appropriating $10,000 to as- 
sist the New York fruit growers in the 
educational features of the proposed 
Exposition. 

The reports of the committees of 
representatives of agricultural depart- 
ments, colleges of agriculture and fruit 
growers from other States were that 
in all the States mentioned, the growers 
were enthusiastic over the plan for 
bringing all the Eastern apple-growing 
States together in one big commercial 
exposition. It will not be a fancy fruit 
show of prize plates of apples, but a 
practical exhibit of commercial pack- 
ages, which will show the city con- 
sumer and the city buyer what Eastern 
orchards have to offer. 

The direction of the Exposition was 
placed by the delegates in the hands 
of a committee with the following per- 
manent officers: Thomas E. Cross, 
Lagrangeville, N. Y., Chairman; A. W. 
Lombard, Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Vice Chairman; 


H. C. C. Miles, Connecticut Pomologi- 
cal Society, Secretary; H. A. Albyn, 
Bennington, Vt., Treasurer. In addi- 


for 
New 


tion to these there are chairmen 
each of the following States: 
Hampshire, C. H. Barker; Vermont, C. 
L. Witherell; Massachusetts, Leslie R. 
Smith; Connecticut, C. L. Gold; New 
York, Charles G. Porter; Maryland, I. 
S. Rossell; North Carolina, C. O. Mat- 
thews. 

Representatives of the following or- 
ganizations, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, were at the meeting: 
Western New York Fruit Growers’ Co 
operative Packing Association, Hudson 
Valley Fruit Growers’ Coopers. .< As- 
sociation, Clintondale, New . ork; Fruit 
Growers’ Association, New York State 
Horticultural Society, the New York 
State Deparissent vf Farms and Mar- 
kets, ihe New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Berks County Fruit 
Association of Reading, Pa.; and The 
New Jersey Horticultural Society. 

The headquarters of the Fruit Show 
have been established at Room 1102, 
Grand Central Palace, New York.—H. 
H. JONEs. 


MAY POOL PRICE 52 CENTS 
BETTER THAN IN 1922 


According to an announcement made 
by the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association to-day, the net pool price 
which its members will receive for May 
milk is $1.82. This is the base pool 
price for one hundred pounds of milk 
testing 3 per cent butter fat at the 
201-210 mile zone. The price which 
individual poolers will receive in each 
case will vary according to the butter 
fat and freight differentials. 

This price is fifty-two cents higher 
than the pool price for May a year ago. 
One of the principal reasons for this, 
according to officials of the association, 
is the fact, that during recent months 
a larger proportion of the milk of the 
association has been marketed in the 
three higher classifications, that is, as 
fluid milk, sweet cream, condensed and 
evaporated milk and ice cream. The 
league is now receiving the full mar- 
ket prices for its manufactured prod- 
ucts as a result of the extensive ad- 
vertising and sales campaign carried on 
for the past three months. 

During May, 90 per cent of the milk 
which went through the league plants 
was sold in Classes 1, 2 and 3. It is 
interesting to compare the figures for 
May a year ago when the league plants 
marketed in these higher classifications 
only 57 per cent of the total quantity 
which they handled during the month. 

The association announced the tctal 


gross sales for the month of April $6,- 
385,769.10 of which it received for fluid 
milk sold to dealers $4,666,680.97. The 
sales from plants operated by the as- 
sociation amounted to $1,719,088.13. 


BOARD OF CONTROL OF GENEVA 
STATION HOLDS LAST MEETING 
ALVAH H. PULVER 


The final meeting of the board of con- 
trol of the New York State Experiment 


Station, before the transference of the 
management to the State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca, was held at 


Geneva on June 12. The board took 
favorable action on appointments to 
several new positions created by the 
last Legislature, filling the vacancies on 
the staff. An appropriation was made 
by the Legislature for special investi- 
gations with fruit in the Hudson River 
Valley and three new positions were 
created to make possible the carrying 
on of this work. 
E. V. Shear, Cornell graduate, has 
been appointed associate in research 
in plant pathology and will begin work 
on disease problems in the Hudson 
River territory at an early date. Dr. 
F. H, Lathrop, formerly connected with 
the station, but more recently engaged 
in research work on the insecticidal 
properties of sulphur for the Crop Pro- 
tection Institute, has been appointed as- 
sociate in research in entomology and 
will soon undertake investigations of 
insect problems peculiar to the Hudson 
River Valley. 


COUNTY NOTES FROM AMONG 
NEW YORK FARMERS 


Steuben Co.—Dogs still present a 
menace to sheep growers through this 
section. Early this month Griff Jack 
of Canisteo, lost 23 head which was the 
third disastrous raid made by dogs 
within a very short time. In addition 
to the animals destroyed, Mr. Jack has 
several animals on his hands that are 


.sriously injured. The loss to the 
county will amount approximately to 
$1,500, although that sum does not 
cover Mr. Jack’s loss, for practically 
the entire herd was destroyed. 
In Western New York 
Wyoming Co.—The officers and 


directors of the Wyoming County Agri- 
cultural Society are planning to give 
tickets for the first day of the fair to 
each teacher and child of school age 
in the county. This day will be known 
as school day. The association has 
made especial effort to interest boys 
and girls in junior project work in 
making the exhibit this year one of the 
best ever held. At the Perry Fair, 
which is also in Wyoming County, all 
children of 12 years of age will be 
admitted free of charge. The annual 
cattle show and field day of the Pa- 
vilion and Wyoming Better Cattle 
Club, will be held on Quinlan Field at 
Pavilion, on Saturday, July 14. A 
judging contest will be held for the 
boys of the different school districts. 
Crops are doing well though they were 
a little late in getting started. Fruit 
seems to have set fairly well. Late 
cherries and apples are best, but there 
will not be ey as large a crop 
as last year—Mrs. L. F. FENNER. 


Chautauqua Co.—This section has 
been suffering from a serious drouth. 
We have only had one good rain since 
May 8. The nights have been very 
cool and low places have suffered from 
frost. Corn looks worse this season 
than it has in years. All crops are 
suffering from want of rain. If we 
get a wet spell soon we will have a 
fair hay crop, otherwise it will be a 
failure. This season the condensery is 
paying better prices than cheese fac- 
tories. The non-poolers are a little in 
the lead. Farmers are not feeding 
cattle grain but soon will be forced to 
as pastures are getting short.—A. J 
NORMAN. P 


Genesee Co.—The weather during 
the middle of June was a great deal 
better than during the first week when 
it was so rainy that it was impossible 
for farmers to work in the fields. 


Farmers are particularly hard hit this 
year with the scarcity of help and the 
general backward season. Wheat is 
selling for $1.30 a bushel, potatoes 80 
cents, beans $6, hay $9 a ton, live 
poultry 25 cents a pound, dressed 30 
cents, live calves 9 cents, dressed 12 
cents, dairy butter 36 cents, creamery 
butter 48 cents. Eggs are 26 cents, 
Several farms are lying idle this sum- 
mer in this section. No one wants to 
work them for men can get larger 
wages in the factories.—J. C. 


In the Northern Country 


Lawrence Co.—The weather has 
We have had frosts 
on several different nights. Consid- 
erable land is under water. The out- 
look is quite poor for any kind of crops 
in this section. Hay only looks fair, 
Milk is bringing a fair price. Eggs are 
terribly low, only 27 cents.—H. S. H. 


Essex Co.—Old potatoes become very 
scarce this spring and command as 
high as $2 per bushel in this section. 
This spring is a late one but the 
weather has been favorable for getting 
in the crops. Meadows are looking 
fairly good. A good rain on June 7 
and 8 helped all the crops. Veal 9 
cents, eggs 2C to 25 cents. Not much 
call for cows. Hired help very scarce, 
—M, E. BurRpICcK. 


In the Hudson Valley 


Saratoga Co.—Crops are about all in. 
The season is late and notwithstanding 
recent rains, the ground seems quite 
dry. The fruit outlook is fairly good. 
Worms have done much damage to the 
apple trees, especially in the younger 
orchards. .Orchadists are hard at work 
~enairing the damage done to young 
fruit trees last winter by the mites. 
About 50 per cent of the young trees 
were girdled. Farmers have planted 
only about 50 per cent average crop, 
putting in only what they can care for 
without additional help, Cows are 
doing well. Butter brings 45 cents a 
pound wholesale, spring pigs $5 a pair, 
veal 9 to 10 cents. Eggs 28 cents.—E. 
S. RoGErs. 


Sullivan Co.—The season in _ this 
section is about three weeks behind 
last year. It has been unusually cold. 
Tent caterpillars are very numerous. 
Many farmers are not satisfied with the 
milk situation. Some have sold their 
cows. It is impossible to get help. No 
building being done. This is a great 
section for summer boarders, but very 
few cottages have been rented for the 
season to date. Dairy butter 50 cents, 
eggs 25 cents. Old potatoes $1.50 per 
bushel.—Mrs. C. P. MILK. 


St. 
been cold and wet. 


M. C. Burritt and Dr. Chandler 
Leave College 
(Continued from page 538) 


natural advantages which the soil and 
climate of California afford for the 
prosecution of his researches. He ex- 
pects to devote his entire time to pomo- 
logical research. 

“To Vice-Director Burritt must go 
much of the credit for the rapid de- 


velopment and sound organization of 


the agricultural extension service as we 
now have it. He came to the College 
when the idea of the farm bureau as a 
resident educational service for farmers 
was just beginning to take shape, and 
his influence has been predominant in 
the development of this movement to 
its present high efficiency, including 
now the three-fold organization of 
county agricultural, home demonstra- 
tion, and boys’ and girls’ club agents. 
Since 1917 he has been primarily re- 
sponsible for the direction of all phases 
of the extension service, which has be- 
come one of the largest and most 
immediately useful functions of the 
College. For many years Professo 
Burritt has desired to return to t 
home farm, the ownership of which 
has retained. After more than a deca 
of excellent public service his antici 
tions are now to be fulfilled. A man 
vigor and decision, actively and 
tensely devoted to every sound mo 
ment which looks toward the impro; 
ment of the status of farmers, he 
inevitably continue to be largely u 

in many of the farmers’ organizatio 
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Jersey Fruit Growers Open Newark Office 


Pennsylvania Farm News— Long News in Short Paragraphs 








O quicken the delivery of peaches 

and so reduce losses to consumers 
in northern New Jersey this summer,' 
the Jersey Fruit Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, representing the organized 
growers of the central and southwest- 
ern New Jersey peach belt, will open 
an office on July 1 in Newark, N. 
in charge of Kenneth Hankinson, on 
leave of absence from the New Jersey 
State Bureau of Markets. Negotiations 
are under way for the establishment 
of offices at other large consuming 
points in northern New Jersey, east- 
ern Pennsylvania and the metropolitan 
area of New York City as the season 
advances. Ahe move is in line with the 
special policy of cooperating growers 
in eliminating waste in the marketing 
of this highly perishable crop, by direct 
grower representation which can pre- 
vent delays at important eastern cities. 

A fleet of high-powered motor trucks 
as well as special express freight 
service will be employed by the as- 
sociation for delivery of its peaches 
within 100 miles of orchard packing 
houses, according to a separate market- 
ing policy on nearby and distant ‘ship- 
ments. Buyers within the motor truck 
or short haul will receive the peaches 
in a fresher and better shape than is 
possible under former routing methods 
without representation on destination 
markets to quicken deliveries. The 
Jersey Fruit Growers have discontinued 
the “Blue Jay” brand name, which it 
used last year in distributing its 
peaches to the trade. At a recent Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting of the as- 
sociation, “Jersey Jerry” was officially 
accepted by that body as a brand name 
for its products this year. The Fancy 
and No. 1 N. J. U. S. standard peach 
grades will bear labels to that effect, 
while the No. 2 grade will be known 
as “domestic.” 


New Jersey County Notes 


Dry weather of late May and early 
June caused serious delays in maturity 
of pastures, grain and berry crops in 
the northern part of the State, al- 
though relieved somewhat by light rains 
in mid-June. In Morris County the 
lack of rain affected grass and grain 
more than usual due to the cold spring, 
which delayed development of the crops 
during the early stages of their growth. 
The condition of oats, wheat and rye on 
higher fields suffered more than crops 
on lower levels. 

Reports from Warren County indicate 
that a similar condition exists and that 
upland crops suffered more than those 
in the valleys. Market gardeners re- 
port delayed maturity of strawberries 
and early vegetables, while smaller 
ap eyes have been benefited somewhat 

y the slow maturity, in that they were 
able to pack and market the majority 
of a crops despite the general lack 
of help. 

The situation in Sussex County was 
not reported as serious although rain 
was badly needed in many sections. 

Columbus Grange of Burlington 
County, N. J., recently voted to hold a 
fair again this season. This is one of 
the active Granges in the State, with 
fraternal and social events held reg- 
ularly throughout the year, including 
the initiation of classes for granges 
even outside of the State. William R. 
Shinn was elected Lecturer of the 
Grange and Edward Engle was made 
Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA DAIRYMEN 
FEEL MORE OPTIMISTIC 


The Interstate Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation with 20,000 members along the 
Philadelphia milk shed, considered the 
advisability of cooperatively buying 
dairy feeds for its members at its re- 
cent annual meeting. No action was 
‘pken in this regard, however, it being 

It that the association should make 

e of farmers’ cooperative purchasing 
sfencies already in existence and oper- 

ing successfully in the State. 

Reports from country shipping points 

icate that the recent increase of 
ee-fourths of a cent per quart in the 
ce of milk as secured by the associa- 
bt for the late spring and early sum- 
tet months, has increased the general 
"imism of members concerning the 


association’s activities. The organiza- 
tion has also increased the number of 
its testers to speed up the testing ser- 
vice: and to provide for the steady 
growth of the organization, which has 
brought in many new members in re- 
cent months. 


Pennsylvania Fruit Notes 


The Berks County Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation recently represented at the 
conference in New York City for an 
eastern apple show, have voted to take 
space in the Eastern Apple Exposition 
and Fruit Show to be held in New York 
City early next November. The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society decided 
not to take part in the show officially, 
although it is reported that some of 
the larger grower members may exhibit 
as individuals. 

Early June estimates on the Penn- 
sylvania apple crop place the produc- 
tion this year at 11,645,797 bushels. 
The estimated yield of peaches will be 
1,699,337 bushels, and of pears 634,351. 
The condition of apples, peaches and 
pears was reported at 94 per cent of 
normal yield; plums and cherries indi- 
cate 94 per cent of a normal crop. 


Other Keystone Farm Notes 


Cooperative buying so that individual 
farmers may make a saving incident to 
purchasing in a large way, has been 
developed within the year at various 
places, notably in Lancaster County, 
which, through its Farm Bureau, has 
considerably extended the cooperative 
purchasing program adopted several 
years ago. Fertilizer, potatoes and 
spray materials constitute the chief 
products cooperatively ordered this 
year. Twelve cars of certified seed 
were secured for farmers of the county, 
from Maine, Vermont and Michigan 
chiefly. Over 7,400 pounds of arsenate 
of lead, 3,600 pounds of copper sul- 
phate, 1,500 pounds of bordeau and 100 
pounds of nicotine sulphate were pur- 
chased for spray materials. Largest 
purchases were of fertilizer, consisting 
of 46 cars of various materials to meet 
county needs. Estimates placed the co- 
operative purchases at a total value of 
$100,000. 

The loss from forest fires in the State 
has been enormous this season and the 
dry weather of late May and very early 
June extended the period of fire danger 
later than in normal seasons. The 
Pennsylvania Forestry Department 
from date recently compiled reports 
over 82,000 acres burned to date. The 
cost of controlling 1,280 forest fires re- 
ported was $31,240. Carelessness is 
given as one of the chief causes of 
forest fire. Pennsylvania officials urge 
full legal action against those to whom 
the responsibility can be traced. 

The Bedford Jersey Bull Association 
was organized in Bedford County, Pa., 
with six bulls, now ordered, to start the 
new organization at an early date. Bed- 
ford County, which is one of the fore- 
most Jersey sections of the State also 
has an organization known as the 
Everett Jersey Bull Association, now 
owing five animals and shortly to com- 
plete arrangements for the purchase of 
others. 


Dauphin Grange Growing 


On Saturday, June 16 a delegation 
from Success Grange of Dauphin, Pa., 
headed by Master H. L. Bicker, at- 
tended the annual picnic of the Juniata 
Pomona Grange held on the fair 
grounds at Port Royal, Pa. Success 
Grange started with twenty members 
only a few years ago. It now has well 
over 100 members. Among the most re- 
cent additions is Robert P. Bliss of the 
Pennsylvania Free Library Commission, 
which is doing excellent work in plac- 
ing good books in the hands of the rural 
population.—C, H. Forest. 


LONG NEWS IN SHORT 
PARAGRAPHS 


Contrary to the usual belief, exports 
of the leading farm crops have been 
much greater since the war than before, 
and larger even than they were during 
the war. The exports of the eight 


principal food crops, corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, buckwheat, rice and pota- 
toes, measured in bushels, were greater 


by 18 per cent for 1920-1922, inclusive, 
than they were during the war years, 
1915-1919, inclusive. Exports of canned 
milk, however, are less tagn they were 
during the war. Farmers’ market 
troubles are evidently not in the export 
situation, but rather in the larger pro- 
duction. In the case of the eight crops 
named, the average annual production 
in bushels was 16 per cent greater dur- 
ing the years 1920-22, inclusive, than 
during the pre-war years, and 2 per 
cent greater than during the war years. 
* * * 

Mount Etna, arising nearly eleven 

thousand feet above the sea, on the 


eastern coast of Sicily, the largest ac- 


tive voleano in Europe, has broken forth 
in the most terrible volcanic eruptions 
in a generation. Great seas of molten 
lava miles wide flow slowly but irresist- 
ably down the mountainside and into 
fertile farm lands, destroying the green 
fields, orange groves and vineyards and 
wiping out old villages. The air in 
every direction for miles is filled with 
dust and sulphurous gases, darkening 
the sun. Flames from the eruptions 
canbe seen for more than eighty miles. 

The roads are gorged with pathetic 
refugees who have left their homes and 
their beautiful little farms to escape 
the great scourge. 

+ * * 

Connecticut has a law against day- 
light savings with teeth in it. “No per- 
son, firm or corporation, organization 
or association, shall wilfully display in 
or on-any public building or on any 
street, avenue or public highway any 
time measuring instrument or device 
which is calculated or intended to fur- 
nish time to the general public so as 
to intentionally indicate any other than 
standard time. Any person or organi- 
zation violating any part of this act 
shall be fined no more than one hun- 
dred dollars.” A similar law exists in 
New Hampshire with a five hundred 
dollar fine for violation. Evidently 
those who fool with the time in these 
States will get fooled. 


* * * 


My skin was wan and buttery, my 
ears were full of buzz, my heart was 
weak and muttery, my tongue was full 
of fuzz. Depression weighed upon me, 
but now I’m feeling fine. My blessings, 
then, upon thee, oh herds of lowing 
kine, which give the food sustaining 
that keeps me thisaway. I’m through 
with all complaining. I drink a quart 
a day!—SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS. 

* of * 


Germany now has 4,652,125 farmers 
who are members of cooperative or- 
ganizations. There has been a steady 
growth among German farmers of the 
cooperative idea since 1895. 

ai 

Danish farmers have, temporarily at 
least, lost their British butter market. 
Large importations in England of New 
Zealand butter caused a sudden sharp 
drop of butter prices in the British 
Isles. os u-.@ 


The production of maple products is 
falling off rapidly, chiefly because of 
the destruction of maple trees by the in- 
sect known as the maple case-bearer. 
Dr. Glenn W. Herrick of Cornell says 
that there is a reasonable ssibility 
of controlling this insect by thoroughly 
dusting the infested grove with arsenate 
of lead, by means of an aeroplane. If 
you own a maple grove, you may be in- 
terested in reading the bulletin which 
you can get by sending a postal card 
to the State College of Agriculture, 


at Ithaca asking for Bulletin 417. 


* * * 


Charles W. Pugsley, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has resigned effective 
October 1, to become president of the 
South Dakota College of Agriculture. 

* * * 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association was 
held at Saratoga Springs, New York 
June 13 with the largest attendance in 
the history of the association. Consign- 
ment sale on the preceding day of forty- 
four red and whites brought $12,565. 


If it is farm news, you will see it in 
the American Agriculturist. 





prairie land, near 
ways and towns, at by feeder 
an acre— terms if desired. 
Wheat crops year the big- 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseekers’ Rates on 

Canadian Railroads 
If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outing—Canada 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
ports required—have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the that 
await you. 


For full ican, with free 
booklets and maps, write 
0. G. RUTLEDGE 
Desk 58 
301 E. Genesee Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Authorized Canadian Gov't Agt. 
































A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of our wonderful bergains. Set com- 
prises @ 4, 444 or 6 foot tron enameled rim 
bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled fat- 
back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash 
down watet closet with porcelain tank and 
oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedbes vy 
attings. 7M. SEIDENBERG 00. Ing. 
264 W. 348t. Bet. 7th and 8th Aves. Y.¢. 


Park Avenue Hotel 


4th AVENUE AT 33rd ST., NEW YORK 


Subway, E at Door qe = 


The 
“Pride” 


Send for 
Catalog 40 














AN hotel where old fashioned courtesy 
still prevails. One of the best known 
hotels in the metropolis. Convenient in 
shopping, theatres. Less than 50c. taxi 
fare (one or more persons) from either 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICE FOR ROOMS 


$2. 25 per day 

2.60 per day 
$4 per day and upward 
= le rooms, with bath, 4 per day and upward 
Double rooms, with bath, 5 per day and upward 


POPULAR PRICED CAFETERIA AND REGULAR 
RESTAURANT 
the Winter Season the balconies sur- 


the Sunken Palm Gavden are enclosed 
a. GEORGE C. BROWN. 


100 Singte rooms - 
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in glass. 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To use and introduce the 
DIMPLED TUBE 

















“30 DAYS FR Ene. 3e Two 
ey Xo F special trod fntroductory offer cand big 
WOLVERINE CLIMAX €O., DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW, 
WITTE 












Throttlin Governor ENGINE 
Simply on Kerosene Re 
jie oe eetact Tes TLE. all styles. Catalog sche 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1802 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Missourt 


iboa Fremont Street, San Francisco, 


$1000 Secures Dairy Farm 


255 Acres with 20 Cattle, Crops, 3 horses, gas ges, 
cream separator, manure 
household furniture; just bring your suitease; near livel 
village; machine-worked fields, 35-cow ome. ws —s 
pasture, estimated 100,000 ft. timber, 1500 cords wood 

7-t te oo = eae eto. ering 
water, bath, 70-ft. en . ie, 
affairs $4000 gets all if taken soon, only $1000 needed. Derails 
page 138 IMlus. Catalog Bargains—many states. Copy free. 
Srrovut Farm AGEney, 150R Nassau St., New York City. 


























| 
THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE | 
Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. | 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name 
and address Thus J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y counts as | 
eleven words. 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page 
Our Advertisements Guaranteed ; 
| 
HE American Agricuiturist accepts only advertising which it believes to be | 
thoroughly honest | 
We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest treatment in dealing with | 
our advertisers 
We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased by our subscribers from any 
advertiser who fails to make good when the article purchased is found not to be 
as advertised | 
To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say | saw your ad in the Ameri- | 
can Agriculturist’’ when ordering from our advertiser 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the American Agriculturist reaches over 120,000 farmers in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising orders must 
reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City not later than the second 
Monday previous to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same 
achedule Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money 
order must accompany your order 
ALL GOOD THINGS COMBE TO HIM WHO WAITS — BUT | 
| THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST } 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





8U MANY ELEMENTS enter ‘into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
ebhicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- 
sponsibility must end with that 
July 10th from 
vigorous, production bred stock, 250-egg 
strain, large fowls, 95 per cent chalk-white 
eggs. Quick growing hustlers Lay at 4% 
months _E COYLE, Branchport, N. _Y 


CHIX PRICES SMASHED from our heavy- 


500 LEGHORN ‘CHIC KS, 


laying imported direct White Leghorns, 503- 
egg strain Not a hatchery Hatch every 
week; $8 per 100, $40 per S00 MAPLE 
ACRES FARM, Tiffin, Ohio 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK eggs for hatch- 
ing, $1.25 per 15; $3.50 per 50) $6 per 
hundred, postpaid; White Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.50 per 11, postpaid JOS. G@. KENNEL 
Atglen, Pa 





SHEPPARDS, ANCONAS— 





COCKERELS, 
April hatched, for breeders next season; fine 
birds, $1.50, during June DARR POULTRY 
YARDS, Malone, N 

PULLETS 8 TO 12 WEEKS — - Hens, Leg- 
horns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Minorcas, farm- 
raised FRANK'S POULTRY FARM, Box A, 
Tiffin, Oblo. 

200 PULLETS — Single Comb White Leg- 























horns Ferris, 265-300-egg strain 12 weeks 
old. Now, only $1 each. ALFRED CHALLY, 
Herscher, Il). 

RING. NECK PHEASANT | EG Gs } per 
15 Postpaid. JOHN LEWIS, Okolona, Ono 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
ROG- CASE HEADQU ARTERS = iller rs, ex- 
celsior ‘cushions, poultry shipping, crates. 
Highest quality, lowest prices Correspond- 
ence solicited. STANDARD EGG CASE COM- 
PANY, 680A West 114th Street, New York 
REAL ESTATE 
— “? 
JAMES RIVER VALLEY FARM--666-acre 
farm near Richmond ; everything modern ; beau- 
tiful residence, barons, tenant houses, 200 acres 


alfaifa, 235 acres corn, will make $8,000 bush- 
els ; 200 registered Duroc hogs, 17 horses, reg 
istered Jersey cows, tractors with every other 
koown farm implement Will pay 12 to 15% 

on price asked; write LaFAYETTE MANN, 
23 N. 8th Street, Richmond, Va 


FOR SALE BY 
farm Wheat, alfalfa, corn, barley, buck- 
wheat Good level soil, paved road, low 
taxes, good markets $10,000 set buildings 
Ant attractive proposition for immediate sale.; 
Complete description on request R P 
ANDERSON King Ferry, . ¥ 
OFFE RS) 63-AC RE FARM 
lately limed, good buildings, near good 
ket, running water, fruit, silo, 6 cows, 2 
horse, 3 brood sows, poultry, machinery, 
cluding crops if taken soon for cash; write 
particulars. OSCAR SMITH, 


OWNER— 237 acres general 





OWNER 
mar- 
mules, 
in- 
for 








FOR SALE—Dairy farm of 99% acres, ten- 
room house, barn 30x80, outbuildings, full line 
of implements; 12 cows, 3 horses, 5 head young 
stock, all crops in the ground JOSEPH. 
OTFINOWSKI, Route 3, Marathon, N. Y 








SHEEP 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEE P—Bred 
from the best Scotch and English stock. Rams 











or ewes, $15 to $25 each J. S. MORSE, 
Levanna, N. Y¥ 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 1 
FARM DOG—English Shepherds; paps and. 
drivers Natural instinct to handle cattle.. 
Credit given if requested. Nine litters ready 
aew. W. W. NORTON, Qedensburg. N 


Part! | 


Jonestown, Pa ‘| 


*you 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 


MILLIONS OF CELERY CABBAGE 





(Continued from page 535) 


it means deprivation of the company of 
his children, great expense and anxiety. 

Lectures for adults, concerts, theatri- 
cal and operatic presentations are rare, 
while the city physician may pick 
among many to suit his taste or that 
of his family. It is true that the 
movies, and recently the radio, have 
brought some relief, but it is still piti- 
fully inadequate. 

Social intercourse is limited and the 
opportunities of improving or polish- 
ing manners and poise are few. Be- 
sides, social relations are apt to be 
cramped, intolerant and gossipy, when 
everybody knows everybody else’s busi- 
ness and can “listen in” on the phone. 
Many a country physician has had to 
throw up his practice owing to idle 
gossip. 


No Opportunity to Continue Studies 
Owing to the expenditure of prac- 


| tically all his time attending to a few 


tion, 


AND 

Plants, $2.50 per 1,000. Over 5,000 at $2 per 
1,000 Special prices on large orders Early 
Snow-ball Cauliflower plants, $3.50 per 1,000 
straight WELLS M. DODDS, North Rose, 
~~ = 

CABBAGE, CELERY Ready for field, 
$1.25 per 1,000 beet, onion, lettuce, strong 
plants, $1 per 1,000; tomato, all kinds, $2 per | 
1,000 ; cauliflower, peppers, egg plants, $3 per 
1,000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, 
Pa 

4,000,000 SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Yellow 
Jersey, Gold Skin, Big Leaf, Up River, Red 
Nansemond At $1.50 per 1,000 ( EK 
BROWN, Bridgeville, Del 

FOR SALE—Early Cope ahagen marke t and 
Danish cabb Ke plants from treated seed; $2 
per 1,000 J}. STAFFORD, Route Tel., 
Cortland, N. ¥. 

MILLIONS of Cabbage and “Tomato Plants 
all leading varietie 1,000—$2; 500—$1.25 
Postpaid, J. H. SCOTT, Franklin, Va 








CATTLE 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—We have priced 
for immediate sale, our entire herd of pure- 








bred Ayrshires, consisting of our fine herd 
sire, Cacapon Prince No. 28423, and fifteen 
choice cows and heifers We have never had 
a reactor ARDEN HILL FARMS, Alfred 
Station, Allegany Co., N. Y 

FOR SALE Two Holstein Friesian bull 
calves, calved March Sth and 10th, 1923; 25% 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale, also Sir Vreeman 
Hengerveld, Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, 
Jr. and Aaggie Pontiac Korndyke with Duc hess 


CURTIS, Amsterdam, N 

HOLSTEIN ‘BU L LS FOR SALE Sired by 
Brookside Waldorf Victoria Duke, from tested 
and untested dam. Federal Accredited Herd 
Priced reasonably For quick sale, address 
JACOB M. BRULACKER, Route 4, Myerstown, 
Pa 


Ormsby F. D 





ROSE Guernseys for sale 
Males and females, all ages, accredited herd 
Will sell reasonable for quick sale JOHN K 
CORBETT, Lancaster, Pa 


CHOICE MAY 








SWINE 


SALE—187 Chester and 
and Berkshire and Chester 
$6 each Ready for 
Bred from large type of 
that are worthwhile feeding 
select lot of Chester and 
10 weeks old these are little 
$7.50 each Will ship any num- 
lot C. O. D. for your approval 
FARM, Box 83, Woburn, Mass 
York- 


cross 


York- 
cross, 


PIGS 
shire 
S weeks old, 
June ist 
boars Pigs 
60 of a very 
shire cros 
beauties, at 
ber of either 
ABERJONA 


FOR 


cross 


sows and 
Also 
York- 


FOR and 


and 


SALE 105 Chester 
Berkshire and Chester 
and This is an extra 
fine lot of pigs, bred tock pigs, 
7 to 8 weeks old $6 weeks old, 
6.50 each Also a very select lot of Berk 
shire and Yorkshire cross, 10 weeks old, at 
$7 each Will ship any amount of the _above 
lots C.O0O. D,. on approval M. LU 206 
Washington Street, Woburn, 


PIGS 
shire 
barrows, boars 


cross 
sows 
from 
each 


Mass 





REGISTERED DU TROC WE ANE D 
$10, either sex, including papers, crating, 
livering. Quick-growing husky rascals. CHAS 
MEARSON, Weeds sport, N. ¥ 

FOR  SALE- Large English Be rksh hire boar 
pigs, two months old; price $7 each Papers 
for registration furnished KRANTZ & SONS, 
Dover, Ohio 


PIGS— 








~ Re gis te red Hampshire 
BARTHOLOMEW, 





FOR 
$10 each 
N. Y 


s ALE — 
w E 


pigs ; 
Savona, 








TURKEYS 


TURKEY EGGS—mammoth bronze, bour- 
bon red, Narragansett, white holland 15 
reasons why we have the greatest bargain for 
Write WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point 





Ohio 


patients, the country doctor has not 
enough leisure left to keep abreast of 
medical progress. Not only has he no 
time for general literature; but even 
the essential articles in the profes- 
sional journals remain unread. He 
rapidly becomes a “back number.” 
The peculiarities of country practice, 
prevent him taking any post-graduate 
courses and he sinks in the depressing 
rut of daily routine. Many rural phy- 
sicians do not practice modern medi- 
cine, but that of thirty or forty years 
ago. As there are no chances of pro- 
fessional advancement or _ specializa- 
his worth as a scientific medical 
man decreases, instead of increasing 
with the years. Neither are there 
chances for him of getting those posi- 
tions of honor or emoluments which 
fall to the lot of his eity colleague. 
While the urban physician has reg- 
ular office hours and may leave his 
practice in charge of a colleague dur- 
ing vacation, the man who practices in 
the country must always be on duty. 
As his patients often come from great 


| distances to see him, he must be ready 


| THUR FARMS, 


hipment by | 


258 St 
| 


de- | 


to attend them at any time. We must 
all “let up” occasionally from the daily 
grind and the failure to do so exacts 
a heavy toll from our nervous energy. 

The country physician suffers from a 


sense of inferiority, which has its 
effect upon his morale, although he 
may not show it or even cheerfully 


deny or disguise it. The lack of diag- 
nostic facilities such as the X-ray and 
other laboratory tests, discourages him 
from making any definite diagnoses 
and he falls into the pernicious habit 
of leaving the cure to nature with re- 


sults that are often disastrous. 
All the reasons enumerated above 
which deter physicians from settling 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED AT ONCE—Men (single, or mar- 
ried men with smal! families) to work in mod- 
ern cow barn. Wages $60 to $70 per month 
and board Good chance for advancement. 
Large herd of registered Holsteins. WINTER- 
Winterthur, Delaware. 





WANTED — Single man to work on dairy 
farm through July and August ; $60 per month 
and board Milking machine used. Give good 
references HARRY E. O'CONNOR, Pleasant 
View Farm, New Kingston, Delaware Co., 

ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 
Louis, Mo.. immediately. 








SITUATION WANTED 


COMPETENT FARM OR ES 
desires change Refined, 





TATE Manager 
well educated, relia- 








ble, married Highest references. BOX 50, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y 
MISCELLANEOUS 

BUILD your own phonographs. We can 
supply you with motors, tone arms, and all 
accessories at wholesale prices. Write for 
catalog AX PLEASING SOUND PHONO- 
GRAPH —. ANY, 204 East 113th Street, 
New York, 





= ATEST | STYL E “SANITARY “MIL K TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 





EXTENSION LADDERS, 23c ft.; 
fruit ladders, 3vc ft. Freight paid. 
FERRIS, Interlaken, ae 


three-leg 
A. L. 





HARDWOOD ASHES de- 
GEORGE 


TW =NTY TONS 
livered your railway station, $400. 
STEVENS, Peterborough, Ontario. 
WANTED — Young or old ones. 
Ala. 








FOXES 


ROSS BROWN, McFall, 








in rural districts may be simplified 
to one common denominator, namely: 
the lack of financial returns. Or, as 
the editor of the American Agricul- 
turist so aptly and tersely puts it: 
“It goes back to a question of dollars 
and cents.” If the farmers could get 
better returns for their crops, they 
would be able to build better roads, 


maintain small rural hospitals and 
laboratories, employ a nurse and 
technician, make sanitary improve- 


ments and even guarantee the doctor 
a certain yearly income, sufficient for 
his wants and those of his family. 

However, as matters stand now and 
until the farmers have learned to 
work cooperatively, no immediate solu- 
tion of the rural health problem could 
be expected without outright or at 
least partial aid from the State. Legis- 
lation is urgently needed to remedy a 
state of affairs which is fast becom- 
ing dangerous to the health and life 
of the rural population. Every year 
there are thousands of lives lost and 
hundreds of thousands of disabilities 
which could have been prevented by a 
more adequate system of rural health 
organization. 

At the next session of the legislature, 
it is imperative that a bill be passed 
that every district in the State receive 
a subsidy covering partly or entirely, 
as the case may be, the erection of a 
small hospital and laboratory, a nurse, 
a laboratory techrtician and a physician, 
The nurse could do the necessary home 
visiting and the physician could be ap- 
pointed school inspector and health 
officer. The certification of the dis- 
tricts and the details of administra- 
tion could be left to the State depart- 
ment of health, acting in conjunction 
with the local authorities and the bill 
should contain sufficient safeguards to 
prevent its provisions from becoming a 
“pork barrel.” 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon every 
farmer to write to his assemblyman 
and senator asking them to support any 
bill subsidizing health centers in the 
rural districts. We are fortunate in 
having a governor whose interest in the 
matter will go far towards solving the 
rural health problem in the State of 
New York. 


The Aftermath of the War 


(Continued from page 534) 


controlling power to attain that satis- 
faction both as to reparation and 
security that was assured her by all 
the powers that made the Treaty of 
Versailles, even if it takes another war 
to accomplish it. It is now, while their 
army is intact and directed by the 
greatest existing General Staff, that 
France will insist upon a conclusion. 
They will not delay it for years, during 
which they would have to bear the tre- 
mendous expense of maintaining their 
army,—while Germany, free from that 
incubus, would be restoring her mercan- 
tile marine and _ re-establishing her 
manufacturing interests and interna- 
tional commerce. 

We, here, might as well realize that 
our failure to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles or to enter into a separate 
treaty with France securing her against 
future aggressive attacks by Germany, 
—has prevented the establishment of 
Peace,—and that Europe is again in a. 
pratical state of war, which at any 
moment may lead to further bloods any 
and all the horrible incidents of war. 





A. A. TO BROADCAST MARKET 
REPORTS 


American Agriculturist is cooper- 
ating with the New York State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets and with 
the broadcasting station WEAF to 
broadcast the latest information on 
farm prices and conditions every Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
at 10:50 A.M., standard time. If you 
use this service it may save you a lot 
of money. If you do not have a radio, 
ask your neighbor who does have one 
to give you the service over the tele 
phone. 


American Agriculturist. June 30, 1929" 


The Rural Health Problem 
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4¢ ALL right,” reiterated the colonel. 


foolishness.” 


“You want to line him up, do you?” said the colonel. 


: “But why?” 
Oh,” said Jennie, “I want to see whether I can talk Jim out of some of his 


“Well, that’s good politics, 


and incidentally, you may get some good ideas out of Jim.” 


“Rather unlikely,” said Jennie. 

“T don’t know about that,” said the 
Jim’s a Brown Mouse. 

“Yes,” said Jennie. 


colonel, smiling. “I begin to think that 


I’ve told you about the Brown Mouse, haven’t I?” 
“You’ve told me. 


But Professor Darbishire’s brown mice 


were simply wild and incorrigible creatures.” 


“Justin Morgan was a Brown Mouse,’ 


greatest breed of horses in the world.” 


’ 


said the colonel. “And he founded the 


“You say that,” said Jennie, “because you’re a lover of the Morgan horse.” 


“Napoleon Bonaparte was a Brown Mouse,” said the colonel. 
Washington, and so was Peter the Great. 


“So was George 
Whenever a Brown Mouse appears he 


changes things in a little way or a big way.” 


= 99? 


“For the better, always? 
“No,” said the colonel. 
savagery. But Jim... 


gation out of which we get Franklins and Edisons and their sort. 
Let us have them here for Christmas, by all means.” 


‘some good ideas out of Jim. 


In due time Jennie’s_ invitation 
reached Jim and his mother, like an 
explosive shell fired from a distance 
into their humble dwelling. Mrs. Irwin 
had long since regarded herself as 
quite outside society. To be sure, for 
something like half of this period, she 
had been of society if not in it. She 
had done the family washings, scrub- 
bings and cleanings, had made the 
family clothes and been a woman of 
all work, passing from household to 
household, in an orbit determined by 
the exigencies of threshing, harvesting, 
illness and child-bearing. And when 
Jim, having absorbed everything which 
the Woodruff school could give him in 
the way of education, found his first 
job at “making a hand,” Mrs. Irwin, at 
her son’s urgent request, ceased going 
out to work for a while, until she could 
get back her strength. This she had 
never succeeded in doing, and for a 
dozen years or more had never entered 
one of the houses in which she had 
formerly served. 

“T can’t go, James,” said she; “I 
can’t possibly go.” 

“Oh, yes, you can! 
Jim. “Why not?” 

“You know I don’t go anywhere,” 
urged Mrs. Irwin. 

“That’s no reason,” said her son. 

“T haven’t a thing to wear,” said 
Mrs. Irwin. 

“Nothing to wear!” 


Why not?” said 


WONDER if any ordinary person can 

understand the shock with which Jim 
Irwin heard those words from his 
mother’s lips. He was approaching 
thirty, and the association of the ideas 
of Mother. and Costume was foreign to 
his mind. Other women had surfaces 
different from hers, to be sure—but 
his mother was not as other women. 
She was just Mother, always at work 
in the house or in the garden, always 
clothed in the grays, gray-blues, neu- 
tral stripes and checks which were 
cheap and common and easily made. 
Clothes! Jim had never given the 
thing a thought further than to wear 
out his Sunday best in the schoolroom, 
to wonder where the next suit of Sun- 
day best was to come from, and to buy 
for his mother thé cheap and common 
fabrics which she fashioned into gar- 
ments. 

“Why, mother,” said he, “I think it 
would be pretty hard to explain to the 
Woodruffs that you stayed away be- 
cause of clothes. They have seen you 
in the clothes you wear pretty often 
for the last thirty years!” 

Was a woman ever quite without a 
costume? 

Mrs. Irwin gazed at vacancy for a 
while, and went to the old bureau. 
From the bottom drawer she took an 
old, old black alpaca dress—a dress 
which Jim had never seen. She spread 
it out on her bed in the alcove off the 
combined kitchen, parlor and dining- 
room in which they lived, and smoothed 
out the wrinkles. It was almost whole, 
‘Save for the places where her body, 
once so much fuller than now, had 
drawn the threads apart—under the 
jarms, and at some of the seams—and 
she handled it as one deals with some- 
thing very precious. 

“IT never thought I’d wear it again,” 
said she, “but once. I’ve been saving 
it for my last dress. But I guess it 
won’t hurt to wear it once for the 
benefit of the living.” 

Jim kissed his mother—a rare thing, 





asked Jennie. 
“The Brown Mouse may throw back to slant-headed 
. Sometimes I think Jim is the kind of Mendelian segre- 


You may get 


Save as the caress was called for by 
the established custom between them. 

“Don’t think of that, mother,” said 
he, “for years and years yet!” 


CHAPTER X 
HOW JIM WAS LINED UP 


HERE is no doubt that Jennie 

Woodruff was justified in thinking 
that they were a queer couple. To be 
sure, Jim’s clothes were not especially 
noteworthy, being just shiny, and 
frayed at cuff and instep, and short of 
sleeve and leg, and ill-fitting and cheap. 
They betrayed poverty, and the in- 
ability of a New York sweatshop to 
anticipate the prodigality of Nature in 
the matter of length of leg and arm, 
and wealth of bones and joints which 
she had lavished upon Jim Irwin. But 
the Woodruff table had often enjoyed 
Jim’s presence, and the standards pre- 
vailing there as to clothes were only 
those of plain people who eat with their 
hired men, buy their clothes at a county 
seat town, and live simply and sensibly 
on the fat of the land. Jim’s queerness 
lay not so much in his clothes as in his 
personality. 

On the other hand, Jennie could not 
help thinking that Mrs. Irwin’s queer- 
ness was to be found almost solely in 
her clothes. The black alpaca looked 
undeniably respectable, especially when 
it was helped out by a curious old 
brooch. Jennie guessed it must have 
a story—a story in which the stooped, 
rusty, old lady looked like a character 
of the period just after the war. For 
the black alpaca dress looked more 
like a costume for a masquerade than a 
present-day garment, and Mrs. Irwin 
was so oppressed with knowledge that 
her dress didn’t fit, and with the diffi- 
culty of behaving naturally—like a 
convict just discharged from prison 
after a ten years’ term—that she took 
on a stiffness of deportment quite in 
keeping with the idea that she was a 
female Rip Van Winkle not yet quite 
awake. But Jennie had the keenness 
to see that if Mrs. Irwin could have 
had an up-to-date costume she would 
have become a rather ordinary and not 
bad-looking old lady. What Jennie 
failed to divine was that if Jim could 
have invested a hundred dollars in the 
services of tailors, haberdashers, bar- 
bers and other specialists in personal 
appearance, and could have blotted out 
his record as her father’s field-hand, 
he would have seemed to her a dis- 
tinguished-looking young man. Not 
handsome, of course, but the sort people 
look after—and follow. 


hd ME to dinner,” said Mrs. Wood- 

ruff, who at this juncture had a 
hired girl, but was yoked to the oar 
nevertheless when it came to turkey 
.and the other fixings of a Christmas 
dinner. “It’s good enough, what there 
is of it, and there’s enough of it such as 
it is—but the dressing in the turkey 
would be better for a little more sage!” 

The bountiful meal piled mountain 
high for guest and hired help and 
family melted away. The colonel, in 
stiff starched shirt, black tie and frock 
coat, carved with much empressement, 
and Jim felt almost for the first time 
a sense of the value of manner. 

“I had bigger turkeys,” said Mrs. 
Woodruff to Mrs. Irwin, “but I thought 
it would be better to cook two turkey- 
hens instead of one great big gobbler 


with meat as tough as tripe and stuffed 
full of fat.” 

“One of the hens would ’a’ been 
plenty,” replied Mrs. Irwin. “How 
much did they weigh?” 

“About fifteen pounds apiece,” was 
the answer. “The gobbler would ’a’ 
weighed thirty, I guess. He’s pure 
Mammoth Bronze.” 

“I wish,”\said Jim, “that we could 
get a few breeding birds of the wild 
bronze turkeys from Mexico.” 

“Why?” asked the colonel. 

“They’re the original blood of the 
domestic bronze turkeys,” said Jim, 
“and they’re bigger and handsomer 
than the pure-bred bronzes, even. 
They’re a better stock than the north- 
ern wild turkeys from which our com- 
mon birds originated.” 

“Where do you learn all these things, 
Jim?” asked Mrs. Woodruff. “I ie. 
clare, I often tell Woodruff that it’s as 
good as a lecture to have Jim Irwin at 
table.” 

There came into Jim’s eyes the gleam 
of the man devoted to a Cause—and the 
dinner tended to develop into a lecture. 
Jennie saw a little more plainly where- 
in his queerness lay. 

“There’s an education in any meal, 
if we would just use the things on the 
table as materials for study, and follow 
their trails back to their starting- 
points. This turkey takes us back to 
the chaparral of Mexico——” 





“6 HAT’S chaparral?” asked Jennie, 
as a diversion. “It’s one of the 
words I have seen so often—but after 
all it’s just a word, and nothing more.” 
“Ain’t that the trouble with our edu- 
cation, Jim?” queried the colonel, 
cleverly steering Jim back into the 
track of his discourse. 

“They are not even living words,” 
answered Jim, “unless we have clothed 
them in flesh and blood. ‘Chaparral’ to 
Jennie is just the ghost of a word. Our 
civilization is full of inefficiency be- 
cause we are satisfied to give our 
children these ghosts and shucks and 
husks of words, instead of the things 
themselves, that can be seen and hefted 
and handled and tested and heard.” 

Jennie looked Jim over carefully. His 
queerness was taking on a new phase— 
and she felt a sense of surprise such as 
one experiences when the conjurer 
causes a rose to grow into a tree before 
your very eyes. Jim’s development was 
not so rapid, but Jennie’s perception’ of 
it was. 

“IT think we lose so much time in 
school,” Jim went on, “while the chil- 
dren are eating their dinners.” 

“Well, Jim,” said Mrs. Woodruff, 
“everyone but you is down on the hu- 
man level. The poor kids have to 
eat!” 

“But think how much good education 
there is wrapped up in the school din- 
ner—if we could only get it out.” 

Jennie grew grave. 
Brown Mouse actually introducing the 
subject of the school—and he ought to 
suspect that she was planning to line 
him up on this very thing—if he wasn’t 
a perfect donkey as well as a dreamer. 
And he was calmly wading into the 
subject as if she were the ex-farm-hand 
country teacher, and he was the county 
superintendent-elect! 


“Eating a dinner like this, mother,” , 


said the colonel gallantly, “is an edu- 
cation in itself; but just how ‘larnin’’ 
is wrapped up in the school lunch is a 
new one on me, Jim.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “in the first place 
the children ought to cook their meals 


‘ 
Here was this 





The Brown Mouse —.2y Herbert Quick 





“And a little more of the cranberry 
sauce, No more turkey, please.” 

“T’d like to see the school class that 
could prepare this dinner,” said Mrs. 
Woodruff. 

“Why,” said Jim, “you’d be there 
showing them how! They’d get credits 
in their domestic-economy. course for 
getting the school dinner—and they’d 
bring their mothers into it to help 
them stand at the head of their classes, 
And one detail of girls would cook one 
week, and another serve The setting of 
the table would come in as a study— 
flowers, linen and all that. And when 
we get a civilized teacher, table man- 
ners!” 

“I'd take on that class,” said the 
hired man, winking at Selma Carlson, 
the maid, from somewhere below the 
salt. “The way I make my knife feed 
my face would be a great help to the 
children.” 

“And when the food came on the 
table,” Jim went on, with a smile at his 
former fellow-laborer, “just think of 
the things we could study while eating 
it. The discussion of a meal under 
proper guidanee is much more educa- 
tive than a lecture. This breast-bene, 


now,” said he, referring to the remains 
“That’s physiology. The 
botany, 


on his plate. 


cranberry-sauce — that’s and 








JIM IRWIN—“THE BROWN 
MOUSE” ; 


HOUGH he smiles so cheer- 

fully, things are looking badly 
for Jim Irwin, former farm hand’ 
and now school teacher. Jennie 
Woodruff, in order to “line him 
up”—that is, force him to give 
up his plans for a school based 
on practical life—has invited Jim 
and his mother to Christmas din- 
ner. Her father, however, has. 
a growing respect for Jim’s 
theories and his ability to practice 
them. , 











as a part of the school work. Prior to : 


that they ought to buy the materials. 
And prior to that they ought to keep 
the accounts of the school kitchen. 
They’d like to do these things, and it 
would help prepare them for life on an 
intelligent plane, while they prepared 
the meals.” 

“Isn’t that looking rather far ahead?” 
asked the county superintendent-elect. 

“It’s like a lot of other things we 
think far ahead,” urged Jim. “The 
only reason why they’re far off is be- 
cause we think them so. It’s a thought 
—and a thought is as near the moment 
we think it as it will ever be.” 

“T guess that’s so—to a wild-eyed 
reformer,” said the colonel. “But go 
on. Have some more dressing.” 

“Thanks, I believe I will,” said Jim. 


commerce, and soil management—do 
you know, Colonel, that the cranberry 
must have an acid soil—which would 
kill alfalfa or clover?” 

“Read something of it,” said the 
colonel, “but it didn’t interest me 
much.” 

“And the difference between the 
types of fowl on the table—that’s 
breeding. And the nutmeg, pepper and 
cocoanut—that’s geography. And every- 
thing on the table runs back to geogra- 

«phy, and comes to us linked to our 
lives by dollars and cents—and they’re 
mathematics.” ; ; 

“We must have something more than 
dollars and cents in life,” said Jennie. 
“We must have culture.” 

(Continued on page 544) 
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Summertime Is Salad Time, So Visit Your Garden 
Mrs. E. B. Terbush Gives Recipes For All Sorts of Combinations and Dressings as Well 


T is no longer fashionable to have 

spring fever and take the old time 
remedy of molasses and sulphur. It is 
far better to get our sulphur and other 
minerals from lettuce, spinach, apples, 
carrots, celery, cabbage and other such 
foods. Just now, our system especially 
needs this diet of fresh foods to help 
cut down the protein diet which in this 
country is apt to be too high. 

Salads are not a strictly modern dish 

as many may suppose. The first salad 
recorded is that made of hyssop of 
biblical fame. The broad leaves of 
the hyssop plant with their acid juice, 
not unlike our plantain, were bruised 
by stones and then served with an oil. 
Our salads of to-day follow this same 
principle although they are more com- 
plicated. 
* Every salad is composed of three 
parts—a garnish, which may be let- 
tuce, watercress, celery tops, cucum- 
bers, parsley, radishes—a body of 
meat, fish, vegetables, (alone or in 
combination), and dressing. 


The Essentials of Salad Making 


Fruits and vegetables for salads 
should always be in good condition, 
well cleaned and crisp. Place the veg- 
etables in cold water till crisp, then 
drain on a towel and keep in a cool 
place till served. It is best to marinate 
all canned or cold vegetables before 
serving, which means to let them stand 
in French dressing in a cold place for 
an hour before making into a salad. 
Meats should be carefully cleaned of 

istle, cut into cubes, and marinated 
ike the vegetables. Onions may be 
cut very fine by chopping across each 
way many times and then slicing very 
thin. 

Probably the two most popular 
dressings used are the French dressing 
and the mayornaise, and these are the 
basis for many others. The French 
dressing is most commonly used for 
green salads and marinating, and the 
mayonnaise is popular on fruits and 
vegetables. 


French Dressing 


One-half teaspoon salt; “4 teaspoon 
pepper; 2 tablespoons vinegar; 4 table- 
spoons eil. Shake well before using. 
A Parisian French dressing may be 
made by adding chopped onion, parsley, 
red and green peppers. 


Uncooked Mayonnaise 


Few grains paprika; % teaspoon 
salt; 1 teaspoon sugar; %, teaspoon 
mustard; 2 egg yolks or 1 egg; 1 pint 
oil; 2 tablespoons lemon juice; 2 table- 
spoons vinegar. Mix seasonings and 
add yolks. Beat well, adding acid 
gradually and beating. Turn in oil 
slowly, beating constantly. 

An extender. will increase the amount 
and make less noticeable the taste of 
oil, For the extender, use % cup vine- 
gar; % cup water; 1 teaspoon mustard; 
1 tablespoon sugar; 2 tablespoons corn- 
starch; paprika. Add dry ingredients 


to liquid and cook till thick. Stir in 
dressing and chill. 
For those who prefer a dressing 


without oil a simple boiled dressing may 
be made. 

Olive oil, Wesson oil, or Mazola give 
very satisfactory results and the last 
two are generally popular because of 
their mild flavor and comparatively low 
cost. It has also been found that 
temperatures of intense heat or cold 
have no undesirable effect upon the 
thickening power of the oil. If the 
first lot does not seem to thicken, start 
over again with the egg, vinegar and 
oil, and when that begins to thicken 
add the other mixture and beat. If 
ordinary care is taken and the oil is in 
good condition, there should be very 
little “going back” of the dressing in 
the making. I have found that the 
use of the whole egg in the place of two 
yolks gives satisfactory results by in- 
creasing the amount of oil. 

Following are a few appetizing salads 
including meat, vegetables and fruit. 
Unless otherwise given the recipe serves 
four persons. 


Water Lily Salad 
Cut the white of a hard-cooked egg 
from top down almost to the bottom, 
leaving in the shape of lily leaves. Re- 


move yolk, put through sieve, mix with 
mayonnaise and place in center of 
white. Serve with mayonnaise at side. 
(Individual serving.) 


Swiss Salad 


One cup cold chicken diced; 1 cucum- 
ber diced; 1 cup peas; 1 cup chopped 
nut meats. 

Marinate with French dressing and 
serve with mayonnaise. 


Tomato Sandwich 


Cut small ripe peeled tomato through; 
place slice of cream cheese between 
sections, cut down through center, 
place rounded sides together on lettuce 
leaf, top with a ball of cream cheese, 
and serve with mayonnaise. (Indi- 
vidual serving.) 

Carrot Salad 

One cup diced cooked carrots; % cup 
peas; 1 hard-cooked egg; diced onion. 

Marinate carrots and serve with 
mayonnaise dressing. 
and Prune Salad 

Slowly cook large prunes. Remove 
pits, fill with cream cheese, chill well, 
and serve with mayonnaise. 
and Raisin Salad 

Marinate 2.cups seedless raisins. Add 
# cup chopped peanuts, mix, serve on 
lettuce with mayonnaise. 


Cheese 


Peanut 


Apple and Cabbage Salad 
One and one-half cups-diced apples; 
3 cups shredded 
Mix with mayon- 


2 cups diced dates; 
cabbage; nutmeats. 
naise and serve. 
These are only a very few sugges- 
tions. Meats may be combined with 
vegetables in many ways. Cream 
cheese, with nutmeats, or onions, or 
fruits make an excellent combination. 
Salads are apt to be the result of a 
careful survey of your larder. They 
are not difficult to prepare, and when 
properly seasoned and crisped are fit 
food for the gods. Canned vegetables 
may. be used in winter, and fresh food 


in the summer, so that every season 
may be salad season. 


RESPECT THE FLAG 


“One Flag, one land, one heart, one 
hand, one nation ever more.” 

The national anniversaries on which 
the flag should be displayed are Wash- 
ington’s birthday, February 22; Lin- 
coln’s birthday, February Mem- 





13; 
orial Day, May 30; Flag Day, June 14; 
and Independence Day, July 4. When 
displayed the flag should always be 
flown from a staff or mast if possible, 
and not be raised before sunrise, or left 
up after sunset. When used as a ban- 
ner the blue field should float at the 
right, and if laid on a bier the blue field 
should be at the head. 

When used for decoration, if hung 
vertically, the blue is at the right; when 
hung horizontally, the field should be at 
the left, and the flag should always be 
above the people when sitting. It should 
never be used as the whole or part of 
a costume or to drape a box or table. 
Bunting in red, white and blue answers 
this purpose. When carried, the flag 
should always be upright, and never al- 
lowed to touch the ground. 

Every man, woman and child should 
know what to do when the flag passes. 
If standing or walking we should halt 
and stand at attention and a man should 
bare his head. If sitting we should rise 
and give this simple tribute to “Old 
Glory.”—Mrs. GEORGE GRAY. 





THE COOK CAN GO TO CHURCH 


Shown how at demonstrations in 27 
counties, 784 Ohio housewives last year 
went home and made fireless cookers. 
Then, through their local bureau or- 
ganizations, they passed the lesson on to 
countless other farm women, and in 
certain Ohio counties fireless cookers are 
now considered an indispensable piece 
of kitchen equipment. 

Since the cookers can be used to keep 
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PRETTY, two-material 
house dress is o. 
1656, with touches of 
trimming which make it 
suitable to wear outside the 
house, too, It's a slip-over, 
like most of the dresses to- 
day and in the loose, long 
waisted style 
No. 1656 comes in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure The 
‘G-inch size takes 2 yards 
of 36-inch material with 
1% yards of 36-inch con- 
trasting material Price I7TOR 


2c. 


ment. 


the seashore, automobiling, etc. 





THREE ONE-PIECE DRESSES OF UNUSUAL STYLE 


ATHER more dressy per- 
but still in simple 
tyle is No. 1702, which 
modern dresses 
for either the 
or mature 
This mode! has the 
too, of 
good for the 
or stout figure. 


No. 1702 comes in sizes 


16 years, 38, 40, 42 
and £4 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 34% 
yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard contrasting 
material. Price 12ce. 





To Order: Write your name and address plainly, enclose 12 cents in 
stamps for each pattern ordered and send your order to Fashion Depart- 
Our patterns are seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine contains over 300 styles, embroidery de- 
signs, dressmaking lessons and a special article, “What to Pack Away in 
Your Vacation Trunk,” which advises you what is needed for the mountains, 
Order your copy to-day. 


being 
slim 








HEY 


eall 
sleeve dress, 


the odd way in which the 


this a cape- 
because of 


material is draped. The 
diagram shows how the 
gown is cut from one 


straight piece of material. 
It is trimmed with binding 
and can be so easily made 
that a beginner need have 








no fear in trying it. 
No. 1721 cuts in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, and 40 


inches bust measure. 
26 requires 2% yards of 
26-inch material with 2% 
yards of binding. Price 
12¢. 


Price 10e. 


‘ 








cold things cold, as well as to keep hot 
dishes cooking, their spread is expected 
to continue throughout the summer. A 
tinner in Auglaize County tells the 
agricultural agent there, that he lined 
35 outer-containers of home-made 
cookers there last month. 
farm family in Putnam County 

has kept account of the amount of 
kerosene saved on their oil stove. For- 
merly they used 5 gallons of coal-oil a 
week. Now, using the cooker for cereals 
and for Sunday dinner, 5 gallons of oil 
last two weeks. This housewife has 
built a cooker which holds two pans. 
She starts Sunday dinner early and 
leaves the meat and vegetables in the 
bottom container, and a pudding or 
dried fruit in the top container, so that 
all is ready when the family comes 
back from church. 

Another housewife 
uses a second compartment in her 
cooker for the bread-mixer. This re- 
tains the bread at the right tempera- 
ture, and raises it without the bother 
of shutting windows to keep the room 
warm enough, or of wrapping the 
mixer in a blanket. 


in this county 


When anything boils over on the 
stove, cover it at once with salt; the 
odor will be killed, and the spilled food 
can be cleaned up easily. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 543) 


“Culture,” cried Jim, “is the ability 
to think in terms of life—isn’t it?” 

“Like Jesse James,” suggested the 
hired man, who was a careful student 
of the life of that eminent bandit. 

There was a storm of laughter at 
this sally amidst which Jennie wished 
she had thought of something like that, 
Jim joined in the laughter at his own 
expense, but was clearly suffering from 
argumentative shock. 

“That’s the best answer I’ve had on 
that point, Pete,” he said, after the dis- 
turbance had subsided. “But if the 
James boys and the Youngers had had 
the sort of culture I’m for, they would 
have been successful stock men and 
farmers, instead of  train-robbers. 
Take Raymond Simms, for instance. 
He had all the qualifications of a mem- 
ber of the James gang when he came 
here. All he needed was a few exasper- 
ated associates of his own sort, and a 
convenient railway with undefended 
trains running over it. But after a 
few weeks of real ‘culture’ under a 
mighty poor teacher, ht’s developing 
into the most enthusiastic farmer I 
know. That’s real culture.” 

“It’s snowing like everything,” said 
Jennie, who faced the window. 

“Don’t cut your dinner short,” said 
the colonel to Pete, “but I think you'll 
find the cattle ready to come in out of 
the storm when you get good and 
through.” 

“I think I’ll let ‘em in now,” said 
Pete, by way of excusing himself. “I 
expect to put in most of the day from 
now on getting ready to quit eating. 
Save some of everything for me, Selma, 
—TI’ll be right back!” 

“All right, Pete,” said Selma. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MOUSE ESCAPES 


I played the piano and sang. 
They all joined in some _ simple 
Christmas songs. Mrs. Woodruff and 
Jim’s mother went into other parts of 
the house on research work connected 
with their converse on domestic econ- 
omy. The colonel withdrew for an in- 
spection of the live stock on the evé 
of the threatened blizzard. And Jim 
was left alone with Jennie in the front 
parlor. After the buzz of conversa- 
tion, they seemed to have nothing to 
say. Jennie played softly, and looked 
at nothing, but scrutinized Jim by 
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was something new in the man—shé ge 


sensed that. He was more confident; 
more persuasive, more dynamic. She 
was used to him only as a static force. 
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Aunt: Janet Writes About Getting In a Rut. 


Making Our Homes Better Places to Live In, by Taking Thought of Ourselves and Our Work 


HO was it said that a rut is only 
a longer and shallower grave? 

In any case, it has the faculty of 
digging itself deeper all the time. The 
unfortunate woman who, years ago, 
fell into a comfortable groove, not so 
deep but that she could easily see over 
the edges—and of course could turn 
out if she wanted to—suddenly finds 
that all she can now see is the high 
wall of the rut which has completely 
shut her off from the great world 
around her. 

A man said to me with a sigh the 
other day (and he is the sort who would 
loyally defend his wife’s every act) 
“Jennie’s an awfully good cook—and 
of course I know it’s hard to plan new 
things—and then too, she gives me the 
things she knows I like—” 

“What’s the matter?” I interrupted. 
“Meals getting a little monotonous? 
Same desserts coming around pretty 
often?” 

He looked at me as though I were 
a mind reader. 

“Well—how did you guess it?” he 
asked. “But since you have, I'll admit 
I can’t look chocolate pudding with 
whipped cream in the face any more— 
and it used to be my favorite and there 
are other things too. But Jennie’s a 
wonderful cook—I didn’t mean—” 


Learn to Take a Hint 


Of course he didn’t mean anything 
else. But I knew that Jennie needed 
to turn out of that rut, to turn sharply 
before the sides get any higher. It 
may be that he’ll drop a wistful little 
hint, or being a “mere man” make it 
not quite so gentle a one as she might 
like, and then Jennie’s impulse will be 
to fiare up and declare she wishes he 
had to plan the meals, he’d see then 
how hard it was. And he used to like 
her chocolate pudding, and anyhow, 
she’d only had it two or three times,— 
not more than three times—all this 
winter. Beware, Jennie! That hint 
ought to be very useful to you—it’s a 
little like the flick of a whip, perhaps, 
but if it makes you break into a trot 
and turn sharply out, your little spurt 
of energy won’t do you a bit of harm, 
now will it? (No, that metaphor 
doesn’t mean that your husband rides 
behind and cracks the whip, though it 
may sound that way. He’s your team- 
mate, going right along beside you and 
if you sprint up a bit, he’ll have to 
break into a trot too. So it will be 
good for you both. And goodness 
knows, he has his pet rut too, and next 
time you'll give the fillup that makes 
him see how high the sides are gefting.) 

There is only one way to get a wagon 
or automobile out of a rut in the road. 

et up a good speed and make it by a 
sharp, quick turn that brings the 
wheels out at right angles. It’s not 
lways easy to manage but anything 
half-way is worse than useless—it may 
upset the *whole rig. 

The man who figures that he can 
ake the rut very gradually, easing 
he wheels over, finds that the sides 
just crumble in and his wheels keep 
lipping back into the deep cut in the 
road. He’ll never get out at that rate. 
And neither will the woman who plans 
o make her break to-morrow or the 
mext week or a little at a time. 


Does Your System Run You? 


It may not be your menus; it may 
be the entire system with which you 
run your house. It was a good system 
once; it enabled you te get your work 
done more easily, more quickly, and 
fave you more free time. How did 
vou once use that free time? To read 
he latest book, to chat comfortably 
vith your neighbor, to take a walk or 

trip to town just for a rest and a 
hange. Do you use it now just to 
ram in more work? Do you feverishly 
hink ahead to the extra things you 
an accomplish in the once cherished 
hour or so that had no especially piece 
of work assigned to it? Then your 
ystem is now running you, and all you 
fe is the wall of your rut. 

_As a matter of fact, a slight rut is 
ot such a bad thing. It helps one to 
tive steadily and that means greater 
omfort. and speed. No one admires 
e driver who wobbles all over the 





road or the scatterbrained woman who 
dashes from one thing to another and 
never finishes anything. 

But there’s a dangerous time, in life 
ruts especially, when the groove gets a 
little deeper each day, when each varia- 
tion from the routine is a little more 
annoying and when one first finds it 
difficult to plan for variety in the pro- 
gram of the day and_ finally resents 
any interruptions. 


Don’t Glorify Your Rut 


A housewife—and she was a mar- 
vellous housekeeper, there’s no doubv 
of that—was once quite displeased with 
me because I suggested that she drop 


everything, hop into her little car and- 


drive over to the nearby town, where 
a really worth while sale was in 
progress. 

“You need the things, the drive will 
do you good and you can clean the silver 
or whatever you planned for the day 
some other time.” 

She drew herself up proudly. 

“I believe that housekeeping is a 
business and should be run in just as 
systematic a way as any man’s office,” 
she said. “If I did that it would throw 
out my entire routine for the week and 
I consider that most unbusiness-like. I 
have an afternoon a week for shopping 
and this is not it.” 

There was no use telling her that no 
office in the world is so inflexible that 
it cannot change its system or dis- 
regard it if there comes a_ sudden 
opportunity to profit by doing so. This 
woman’s husband lost money by her 
much-vaunted system, because she 
bought the things later and paid almost 
twice as much for them. But the 
sacred rut was undisturbed and that 
was really what mattered. 

Do you try a new dish at least once 
a week? Have you the moral courage 
to leave the dishes or the beds because 
you have a chance to ride into town 
with a neighbor whom you don’t often 
see? Can you lay the mending by to 
read the magazine article which your 
husband and son are discussing with 
such heat and then to join in the con- 
versation by giving your own opinion 
in the matter? If you don’t want your 
rut to close in on you, you must first 
admit that you are in one—which some- 
times-is more difficult for the “model 
housekeeper” than to get® out of it 
after the fact is appreciated—and there 
you must make that sharp turn which 
will bring you up on a level again with 
life’s broad highway. 


Quwnl- Janel 
“WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF?” 


we Be which side of the plate should 
the knife go?” and “Should the 
hostess be served first?” are but two 
of many bothersome little questions. 
Specialists at the state college at 
Ithaca, say that whether a meal is 
elaborate or simple, its success often 
depends on the care with which it is 
served. The dining room should be 
swept, dusted, and aired before setting 
the table. 

The table should be covered with a 
silence cloth, which may consist of 
table padding, a thin white blanket, or 
heavy cotton flannel. The center of 
the table cloth should be placed exactly 
in the center of the table, the edges 
falling from nine to twelve inches be- 
low the table. 

The handles of the knife and the fork 
are placed with ends one inch from 
edge of table, knife at the right with 
sharp edge toward the plate, fork at 
left, tines turned up. The other pieces 
to be used first farthest from the plate. 
The knives and spoons are at right and 
the forks at the left. 


Serve the Hostess, Then the Guests 


Place the glass at the tip of the 
knife. The butter plate is placed at 
the tip of the fork and a little to the 
left. The napkin should be placed at 
the left of the forks with the folds at 
the upper and left hand sides. 

The hostess should be served first. 
Dishes should be served at the left so 
the right hand may be used. Every- 
thing relating to a course should be 





removed at its conclusion. Glasses 
should be filled three-fourths just be- 
fore the meal is announced. Butter, 
relishes, etc., may be on the table when 
the guests are seated. 

The knife should never be used to 
carry food to the mouth. It should be 
handled with the right hand and held 
only by the handle. A large portion of 
food should not be cut off at one time. 

The fork is used for carrying all 
dry foods and many semi-solid foods 
(salads, vegetables, cheese dishes, etc.) 
to the mouth. It should be held between 
the thumb and first finger. Only one 
kind of food should be taken up on the 
fork at one time. The knife and fork 
should not be held in an upright posi- 
tion on the table. When not in use the 
fork and knife should be placed parallel] 
across the right side of the plate and 
should be left in this position at the 
end of the meal. Never lean the point 
on the plate with the handle resting on 
the table. 

The spoon is used only for food too 
soft to be easily handled with the fork. 
It should never be left standing in the 
cup. After stirring or sipping a bev- 
erage, the spoon should be removed and 
placed on the saucer or, if no saucer is 
used on the side of the plate. The 
spoon should be dipped away from, one, 
and food should be sipped from the 
side. 


THE PICTURES ON OUR WALLS 


E hear much about good reading 

and good music in our homes; but 
rarely anything about good pictures; 
yet they are a great factor in home 
influence. I remember reading of the 
woman who went to her pastor say- 
ing that her oldest son had gone to 
sea and now the second son wished to 





FLYING SUMMER 
mere June hath lightly run her 


race. 

While running it, her sweet, bright 
face 

Was wet with tears and wreathed 
in smiles. 


Her tears were rain-drops, none 
the less. 

Her smiles, Sunshine and Happi- 
ness. 

And of them each she’s freely 


given 
To make bleak Earth resemble 
Heaven. 


For June, all through her fleeing 
hours 
Hath scattered Joy and Cheer 


about. 

List! Hear the children laugh and 
shout 

A-romping gaily mid her flowers. 


So hasten! Let us choose a gift 
And gaily on sweet June bestow it. 
But quickly! Quickly! Time’s 
adrift! 
July will be here fore we know it. | 
HERBERT LOGAN CLEVENGER 











go also. She could mot understand it 
and asked if he had any explanation. 
The pastor asked to see the room where 
the boys slept and the first thing he 
observed was a fine painting of a ship 
on a sunlit sea. “There,” said he, “is 
the influence that calls your boys.” 
Day in and day out, early and late, 
the picture was silently and uncon- 
sciously wooing them. 

I know a mother who cut out pictures 
and pinned them on the wall of the 
wee boy’s playroom and many a lesson 
of kindness to animals, love of flowers, 
and appreciation of beauty he learned 
from them. 

Too often our walls are portrait gal- 
leries, and our children gaze on dead 
and gone ancestors whom they never 
saw. How much better to keep these 
photographs in the family album, ac- 
cessible to those who wish to view them 
and concealed from those who do not. 

Then there are the gaudy, high- 
colored lithographs that have a way 
of stealing in our collections. When 


we rearrange our houses, let us in- 
spect our pictures carefully. We n 
not be artists to discriminate betweéA 
the trashy and the good. Let the firgt 
question be: “is it natural, does it loak 
like real things in life and nature?’ 
and again, “does it harmonize with its 
surroundings?” 


Choose for Simplicity and Beauty 


Too many pictures spoil a good effect. 
Two or three really good pictures are 
much better than many that are in- 
ferior. As I write, I look at the walls 
of my living room and see a copy of 
Mona Lisa, one of the Madonna and 
Child and a pastoral scene in a plain 
chestnut frame. They are not ovér 
crowded and each stands out for our in- 
spection. Special care should be taken 
in the selection of our frames. We 
should remember they are simply to 
contain the picture that we may be able 
to look at it, so they should be plain 
and neat, harmonizing with the colors 
in the picture. The chestnut frames 
are excellent for many pictures and 
plain gilt and white frames are adapted 
for bright water colors for the living 
room. : 

We do not need great wealth to pro» 
cure good pictures. Copies of the 
masterpieces are obtainable at reason- 
able prices. If I were to suggest some 
for the living room I would include 
The Last Supper and Mona Lisa by 
Leonardo Da Vinci. The Sistine Ma- 
donna by Raphael seems to cast a spell 
on all who behold it. Pharoah’s Horses, 
The Angelus, Hanging Of The Crane, 
and all landscape and pastoral scenes 
which are true to nature are appropri- 
ate.—Mrs. GEorGE GRAY. 


“DID YOU EVER TRY?” 


OF of the greatest helps for the 
busy housewife is the use of an 


. old-fashioned piano or organ stool -in 


the kitchen for work that can be accom- 
plished while sitting as well as stand- 
ing. It is invaluable when ironing 
since it can be raised or lowered to any* 
desired height. One can turn to the 
table or stove more readily than when 
standing. ‘ 
* * 7” 

If varnish is spilled on white goods 
moisten the stain with ammonia, then 
put on a few drops of turpentine and’ 
roll up. In fifteen minutes it can be 
washed out with warm, soapy water, 
leaving no stain. 

* 


When there is considerable strain on 
a button, sew a small button on the 
under side, pulling the thread through 
the holes in the smaller button the same 
time it is pulled through the holes in 
the larger one. This takes the strain 
from the cloth. 7 

- * 


Here is a good way to clean wall 
paper: Take equal parts salt, flour 
and vinegar. Stir while, cooking unti 
thick enough to work like putty. When 
cool take a piece in the hand and’ work 
as you would dough and rub on wall. 
It cleans coal smoke and other dirt 
very well. 

* * . 

An old shirt makes a good cover for 
garments that are to be hung in a 
closet. Cut the shirt off under the 
arms and sew up to slip over garment. 
Enough opening is left to slip hanger 
top through. 

* * 

Old wool garments that are to be re- 
modeled should be ripped open and 
cleaned before storage. The chance 
for moths to destroy them is not so 
great.—Mrs. W. E. Farver. 


Mother keeps discarded safety razor 
blades in the sewing basket and uses 
them for ripping and cutting threads. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


POTATO GROWERS TOUR LONG 
ISLAND 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


WELTERING heat did not check 

the enthusiasm of some two hundred 
people who assembled at Nassau County 
Céurt House on the morning of June 
20th, for the sixth annual Long Island 
Potato Tour. Anyone who came to this 
tour expecting it to be an affair of 
chiefly local interest, must have been 
surprised to find it almost international. 
There were men from Canada, Maine, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, Washington, D. C. 
New Jersey, Connecticut, up-State 
New York and I don’t know how many 
other places outside Long Island. 

Even the layman who has not ac- 
quired a speaking acquaintance with 
the 57 varieties of bugs and diseases 
that do their best to make life difficult 
for the potato, could get a lot out of 
this tour. The personal contact and 
exchange of information between grow- 
ers, scientists, seed stock producers, 
dealers and educators was the outstand- 
ing accomplishment. It was a satis- 
faction to see the extent to which New 
Jersey and New York were cooperating 
all through the program. New Jersey’s 
potato tour was held the first two days 
in the week and many of the men came 
on over from New Jersey to the Island 
for the following three days. 

Attention was centered on control of 
insects and diseases and improvement. 

The first day’s trip covered farms 
chiefly in Nassau County, where po- 
tato seed demonstrations were being 
conducted. After examination of the 
plots there were talks by various ex- 
perts, with S. H. Weeks, presiding. 

The Thursday tour started at River- 
head and went over to the Southside in 
vicinity of Southampton, Bridgehamp- 


ton and Watermill, visiting the farms 
of -L. E. Downs, H. Morgan Topping, 
J.C, Corwith and others. Potato 


marketing-was discussed in the evening. 
Friday’s trip started at Riverhead, and 
covered other Suffolk County farms in- 


cluding those of H. R. Talmadge of 
Riverhead, H. J. Reeve, Mattituck, 
Rufus W. Tuthill, Orient and T. C. 


Fox, Southhold. 

The potato fields began to show the 
need of rain seriously last week. The 
Cobbler crop in Nassau County looked 
fine but another ten days of drought 
would do great damage. 

SMALL FRUITS MORE PLENTIFUL 

Increased receipts of strawberries 
tended to keep prices down last week. 
More than half the total supply came 
from New Jersey, with Delaware sec- 
ond, and New York fourth. The de- 
mand was comparatively light and the 
market continued dull and weak. Hud- 
son Valley berries sold June 20th, best 
at 18 @ 25c. 

Cherries from Hudson Valley sections 
were considerably more plentiful, but 
mostly of ordinary quality. Following 
were wholesale prices, = quart, June 


20: red sweet, 16@20c; ite sweet, 
best, 17 @ 18c; erdinary, 12" @15c; 
black sweet, 20 @22c; red sour, best, 


16@20c. 

Heavier receipts of gooseberries with 
a light demand caused a weak market 
for them last week. Four quart baskets, 
sold June 20, at 75 to 85c for large; 65 
@70c medium; 50@60c for small. 


LONG ISLAND CABBAGE IN 


Long Island Cabbage made its first 
appearance for the season in the New 
York farmers markets last week and 
~~ 9? at from 8 to 12c per head. Crates 
of New Jersey cabbage of about 100- 
lbs., sold at $3.25 to $3.50 per crate. 

Supplies of green peas from nearby 
sections increased. Fancy green peas 
sold readily at firm prices reaching as 
high as $3.50@$4 per bu. bag for best 
toward the end of the week and some 
fancy at $4.25 to $4.50. 

Fancy, well headed lettuce advanced 
with some sales at $2 per 32 qt. crate. 
Orange C many lettuce sold June 21 at 
$1.50 to $2.75 per crate of 2 doz. heads. 
Following are wholesale prices of other 
nearby my a s as sold in the farmers 
markets: ASPARAGUS—per doz. 
pry white and green, prime, best 

2.50 @ $3, fancy $3.25 @$3.50, culls $1 
ys ‘$1. 25; BEE S—per bunch 5 @ 6c; 
Cc ‘AULIFLOWER—per slat bbl, best 
$2.75 @ $8,. fancy. $3.25 @ $3. 50, fair 


$2.50, No ( 
—per bunch 4 @ 5c; 
per bunch 4 @ 5c; 
bunch, red tip 3 @ 3%c, white tip 2% 
@ 3c, white radishes 3 @ 4c, black 
radishes 4@6c; RHUBARB — per 
bunch 2@3c; SPINACH—per crate 
(32 qt.) best $1.25 @$1.50, ordinary $1. 
Out of 911 carloads of potatoes re- 
ceived at New York in the week ending 


2’s $1.25@$1.50; CARROTS 
ONIONS spring 
RADISHES — per 





June 16, 738 came from North and 
South Carolina, and only four from 
New York State, with 49 from Maine. 


EGG RECEIPTS FALL OFF 
Receipts of nearby eggs in the New 
York market fell off slightly last week 
and the average quality was very much 
poorer. There is still a surplus of ordi- 


little of which is arriving. The follow- 
ing were wholesale prices on broilers 
June 21—colored, large, 48 @ 50c; 
colored, small, 42 @ 43c; white leghorn, 
fancy, large, 40¢; small, 30 @35c 

The extreme warm weather had a de- 
cided effect on the consumption of fowls, 
and trading in the wholesale market 
was dull. Fancy fowls brought from 
23 to 24c per Ib. 


BUTTER MARKET ACTIVE 


After holding off for weeks in ex- 
pectation of a decline in wholesale 
butter prices, buyers finally began to 
buy in earnest last week for storage 
purposes. They have little time left in 
which to get their supplies in under 
the June cold storage mark, June butter 





American Agriculturist Radio Market Service 


NE of the chief aims of American Agriculturist is to aid our people 


with their marketing problems. 
for months the most accurate and the most valuable market 
We have now extended this market service by mak- 
arrangements with the New York State Department 


nishing 
page published. 
ing cooperative 


On this page we have been fur- 


of Farms and Markets and the American Telephone and Telegraph 


Company to broadcast from 


the WEAF 


station (492 meter wave 


length) the very latest market reports at 10:50 A. M. every day in 
the week except Saturday, Sunday and Monday. 
If you have a radio be sure to tune in and have paper and pencil 


ready to take down these prices. 


neighbor who does have one for the information. 
save you hundreds of dollars during the 
taking down the prices will be furnished free 


it will 


for 


service 
Blanks 


use this 
season. 


If you don’t have a radio, ask your 


We think if you 


on application to American Agriculturist, 461 4th Avenue, New York. 








and a range of 
bulk of the sales 


nary grades of eggs 
25 @ covered the 
during the week. Quantities of fairly 
good but not fancy nearby eggs were 
moved out at 27 to 28¢ per dozen. 
Really fancy, large size, full-bodied 
light yolk, nearby whites or browns are 
scarce and will sell quickly at top 
quotations. Discriminating buyers had 
to shop around last week to fill their 
requirements with fancy eggs. 
Production has apparently been affected 
by the hot weather. If such weather 
continues it is likely to bring a steadily 
stronger market and advancing prices 


30¢ 


for the top grade of fancy eggs, such 
as the best Vineland marks. The ship- 


per who will gather and handle his eggs 
so as to cause a minimum of heating 
and deterioration will be rewarded. It 
is well to remember that a case of eggs 
can deteriorate more in one day if ex- 
posed to neat than in several months 
in cold storage. Keep them in a cool, 
dry place 

BROILERS IN FREE SUPPLY 

Due to plentiful receipts of broilers, 
the market as a whole had a somewhat 
easier tendency last week. However, 


there is a ready demand for fancy stock, 


being considered the best. Over 2,000- 

000 lbs., were put away last week. 
Prices continued very firm, with 39%c 

being paid quite generally for cream- 


ery extras. It is now estimated that 
the average price of extras in the 


month of June this year will be around 
39c compared with 36.65c average for 
June, 1922. 

CHEESE PRICES “PYRAMID” 

The New York wholesale cheese mar- 
ket affords a good example at present 
of what is commonly called “Pyramid- 
ing of prices”, in trade parlance. In- 
stead of going down as might be ex- 
pected at this time of the year, cheese 
wholesale prices have held very steady 
right into the flush season and~-have 
even tended to advance. In the last 
week State whole milk flats, fresh, 
average run advanced to 25 @25%e 
per lb., which was “4c more than a 
week before. Consumption of cheese has 
not shown any phenominal increase. 
The explanation is not apparent in the 
statistics of holdings or production. It 
seems that the real cause is that this 
year, a considerable number of dealers 
in New York sought to cover their 
year’s needs by contracts with up-State 














Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 

eastern farmers sold on June 21: 

Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... BEGGe : seksecce e8eees 
Other hennery whites, extras ween ee 37 is426e q. i o608668 

Extra firsts.... COs eooeeUrseTeeeneedes 30@33 27@28 27 
a re ert errr oT ee Tee 28@29 ‘ 24 
Gathered, whites S, first to extra firsts.......... _ , | we eee 
ROE GOUEE ots cee Rho Upseecessecbes ZEST Me .nccceee sw woes 
Hennery browns extras rere errr ld) ere eee 
Gathered browns” and mixed colors, extras. ...- 28 @32 25@26 .aees 
Pullets No. 1 Coeseseeeseeseeeeseseesseeseee Dn lesadgauces 4 hée0d0s 

Butter (cents per pound) 

Creamery (salted) high score..............-- 39% @40 $2@4AS wee ees 
yy 3 Eee eee rere 38% @39 10@41 40 

State dairy (salted), finest _ , 38% BB@3D sare eee 
 — \ "RS aS pepe @ 38 B2@3ST — ww ew wees 

Hay and Straw, seniech Bales —— —_ U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
Timothy No.2.... = $24@25 $19@20 $21@ 22 
Timothy No.3 .. lo) iS 19@20 
Timothy Sample............ 14@19 wee wees inne 
Fancy light clover mixed 25 @ 26 21@22 
Alfalfa, second cutting. . -. ] } a ee ee . 
Gas GIG WO. Bow ccce Ke ae | rere er es 15 

Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 

Fowls, colored fancy, heavy..........6++e008. 23@24 23@24 20@ 22 
Fowls, leghorns and poor........... eta ewe 21@22 ~—Sig ss es 
Broilers, colored fancy... ... 6... 6c ceee eee eeee 417@48 40 35@55 
Brothers, IOGMOTE «occ cc ccccccccesccccccccese 32@40 30 28@34 * 

Live Stock (cents per : aaa 
Calves, good to medium. ........seeeeeeeeees 1O@1L 11% @12——.seeeees 
Bulls, common to good. .......-sceesceeesees 3@4 4@6 
Lambs, common to good. ........seeeeeeeeeee 10@14 : 12@14 wae ween 
Sheep, common to good ewes... ....++-+ee-++55 2% @ 4% 3 %@ 5% pln tithe: cnt 
Hogs, Yorkers . . 2. 1 21 eevecccccceescecsess 7% @8% SOSH es ene 














plants. There was a good deal of com- 
petition among buyers to get their sup- 
plies and premiums were offered at %c 
to as high as 1%c, or more, above the 
current quotation in New York City 
for average run flats. The result is 
that all these supplies that would ordi- 
narily come into the market at this 
time of year have been cut off. The 
buyers who are not covered by a con- 
tract have to buy in the market and 
tend to boost the market up. This, of 
course, means that the contract men 
have to pay just that much more and 
so on, the prices are piled or pyramided 
up until the point is reached where 
there can be no possible speculative 
profit. 

This happens to be a case where the 
farmer and the dairyman gains by an 
inflation of prices: The leaders in the 
cheese market are thinking pretty hard 
about how they are going to escape 
getting squeezed by their own economic 
forces. There is talk of trying to get 
the old up-State cheese boards revived, 
alse of divertjng trade to Wisconsin 
cheese. 


HAY PRICES FLUCTUATE 


The old story of see-sawing hay 
prices describes the situation in the 
wholesale hay market last week. Heav- 
ier receipts brought prices down. Then 
under the permit system, shipments will 
be cut off until the market cleans up 
accumulations. There was an over- 
supply of lower grades, especially the 


type of hay received by barge. Dark 
clover is hard to sell at any price. The 
crop seems generally to be poor. Pro- 


ducers of hay for market 
that under the new Federal grading 
system, greenness of color is recog- 
nized as the primary index .of quality, 
and that early cutting has more than 
anything else to do with getting a grade 
of hay with the highest market and 
feed value. 


DRESSED CALF MARKET DULL 


Although fresh receipts of country 
dressed calves were rather light last 
week, the trade is slow and the market 
is not clearing. There are very few 
good little veals available, as usual at 
this time of year, and there is some 
call for them. Sales on June 21 were 
17c for best quality, 16¢ for choice and 
poorer grades ranged down to about 
10c and even lower. 

Offerings of live calves were so light 
that prices were fairly steady and un- 
changed, with best veals bringing $12 
@ $12.50. 


are reminded 

























FARMERS 





$3.50. Pip 
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Farmers Supplied with 


/ 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK 
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SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 








LEARN AND EARN 


DOUBLE-ENTRY 


BOOKKEEPING 


You can learn Correct—Mod- 
ern Double-entry Bookkeeping 
from home practice. No techni- 
calities. A child can understand it. 


Send $2.00 (uo uamen) to 
Davis Loose Leaf Form Mfg. Co., Inc. 
44 West 22nd St., New York 


for their “Complete Instructor of 
Modern Double-entry Bookkeep- 
ing’ bya former public accountant. 


Complete Instraction in Plain Language 
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THE CREAMERY PACKAC 
Write today for free in- 
P struction book and 
Record of Invention 
blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Law- 
yer, 904 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 











Chewing, 5 lbs., $1.75; 10 
Tbs., $3.00. Smoking, 5 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 
Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. 


Pay when received, pipe and recipe free 


FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, PADUCAH, KY 


LEAF TOBACCO 


$3.50. Pipe and Recipe Free. Send no money, pay when received. 
UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS MAYFIELD, KY. 








Five pounds chewing $1.75; ten, 
$3.00; twenty, $5.25; five pounds 
9 smoking $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, 





HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 


FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAJU, Jr., 





| 
Owner 








OLSTEINS AnD GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


wo car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Vell bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
ervice bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 








Born Dec. 7th, 1921. Sired bya 
HOLSTEIN BULL s-pound Son of King of the 
Pontiacs, Dam is 24.95-pound daughter Changeling But- 
er oy. He is nicely marked, splendid individual, well 
rown and ready for service. Priced to sell. 
FRED. A. BLEWER 
Owego, N. Y. 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
resh and close by large and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
rowncroft Farm McGRAW New York 





HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 
ch; registered bull and heifer calves, $25 up; registered 
ulis ready for service, and cows Address 


SPOT FARM, TULLY, N. Y. 





‘SWINE BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Yorkshire cross, Berkshire and Yorkshire 
oss, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.00 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, 

6.50 each. 

15 Duroc and Berkshire cross. Fine feeders, 8 to 10 
eks old, $7.00 each. 

Pure Bred Yorkshires, 6 to 8 weeks old, $8.00 each. All 
s bred from Big Type stock; each feeders; fast growers 
nd ©. K. in every way. Shipped Cc. O. D. on approval. 


.H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 
PIGS FOR SALE 


orkshire and Chester White Cross, and Chester and 
rkshire C ross, all large, growthy pigs: 6 to 7 weeks old, 
75 each; 7 to 8 weeks old, $6 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, 
0 each. 15 Pure Bred Yorkshire Sows, 7 to 8 weeks, $7 
ich; 20 Pure Chester White Pigs, 6to7 weeks old, $7 each, 
od 10 Berkshire and Duroc Cross, 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.50 

h. These are all good pigs, bred from the best of stock. 
will ship any part of the above lots to you on approval, 
0. D. 











ALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 86 
TYPE BERKSHIRES 3.1.2 Ghampion Nationel 


ine Show 1922. PIGS $10 to $15 each. 
DRK SPRINGS BERKSHIRE ASSN., YORK SPRINGS, PA. 


ARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


nd champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free book! 








PENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, 
GISTERED 0. 1. C. £*P. ee meno 








If You Say: 


“I saw your ad in the American Agricul- 
turist’’ when ordering from our advertisers, 
you will benefit by our guarantee to refund the 
price of goods purchased by any subscriber 
rom any advertiser who fails to make good if 
he article purchased is found not to be as 
dvertised. 


No trouble, that. 









And you insure yourself 












of the resalutions were either local in 
character or pertained to matters which 
should come before the Board of Direc- 
tors, or before some of the departments 
of the association, and were referred 
to them. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Resolutions Committee: 


Endorse the Pool 


Resolved, That at the end of two 
years’ operation of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc., 


we, the delegates in annual meeting 
assembled, do again affirm our unalter- 
able belief in the soundness of the pool- 
ing plan, 

Whereas, The Dairymen’s League has 
been influential in assisting and form- 
ing the G. L. F. Exchange, we wish 
to call the attention of our members 
to the benefits and savings it has en- 
abled the dairy farmers to effect in 
lowering their costs of production, 

Be it resolved, That we recommend 
that our members give their hearty 
purchasing support to the efforts of the 
G. L. F. Exchange. 

Whereas, Experience has shown that 
subdistrict meetings are an important 
link in connecting the individual pro- 
ducer with his parent association; and, 

Whereas, It has been found that the 
subdistrict organization at present is 
underfinanced, 

Be it therefore resolved, That there 
be a deduction of .001 in addition to 
the present .002 deduction for the 
financing of the subdistricts, and that 
this .001 be paid direct to the sub- 
district organization. 

Whereas, The Canadian Parliament 
has recently passed a law prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of oleomargarine and other substitutes 
for butter in the Dominion of Canada, 
in the interest of the public health, 
agriculture, and general welfare, 

Resolved, That we congratulate our 
cousins on the north on their wisdom 
and foresight, and send greetings, and, 


Urge National Legislation 


Resolved, That we memorialize Con- 
gress in behalf of similar legislation in 
this country, believing it to be in the 
interest of the public health, agricul- 
ture, and general welfare, upon which 
depend the happiness and prosperity of 
all nations; and, 

Resolved, That we urge the prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of oleomargarine and _ kin- 
dred products in the United States of 
America. 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., is one of the largest 
cooperative associations in the world. 
It came into being and has operated 
through two years of the greatest eco- 
nomic depression this country has ever 
known, It has weathered every storm 
and is to-day sounder in every way than 
it has been before. It took men of 
absolute honesty, of the highest integ- 
rity, and of great ability to accomplish 
this result. 

Be it therefore resolved, That we, 
the representatives of 70,000 producers, 
take this opportunity of commending 
the present administration and of ex- 
pressing our utmost confidence in them 
and in the many aceomplishments they 
have made in the past, especially of 
the advertising and of the marketing 
of our League products, and in wish- 
ing them Godspeed and in giving them 
our heartiest active helpful support for 
the coming year. 


League Reports Big Year's Work 


(Continued from page 537) 


» 

farmers, managers of cooperative as- 
sociations who buy farm supplies co- 
operatively in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
New York and the New England States. 
H. E. Babcock, general manager of the 
Grange League Federation Exchange, 
represented New York, and Howard W. 
Selby, manager of the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, represented that 
organization. The railroads were rep- 
resented by their traffic managers or 
executives in charge of freight. 

Among the roads present were the 
Boston and Maine, Boston and Albany, 
Baltimore and Ohio, New York Central, 
Grand -Trunk, the Big Four, the Nickel- 
plate, Canadian Pacific, the Pennsyl- 

vania, the Clev ~~ Cincinnati and the 
Chicago and St. Lawrence. 


Second Big Stop 


This conference at Cleveland marks 
the second big step in effecting savings 
for Eastern dairymen. The first step 
was the conference of feeding experts 
from the State colleges of the East at 
Springfield about a year ago when 
standardized formulas for milk and 
feeding rations were suggested to the 
cooperative by the college authorities. 
The Cleveland meeting brought out 
that it was possible to move solid train- 
loads of feed with considerably greater 
dispatch than has been the case in 
past. There is nothing new in the proc- 
ess, for the big packing houses of 
Chicago have been following this pro- 
cedure for some time. 

In commenting on the conference, one 
of the railroad officials said: “This 
conference has given us railroad men 
a better understanding of the farmer’s 
problem as it relates to the cooperative 
purchase of feeds and other farm sup- 
plies. It will be possible for us to 
serve it better through the cooperative 
associations that are represented here. 
It is, of course, the desire of railroads 
to have as many of its freight cars 
moving as is possible. The car on the 
siding is not earning money for us or 
for the shipper. The greatest mileage 
per day per car is the desire of every 
railroad. P 

The idea of solid trainload ship- 


ments will probably be followed in the | 


Eastern States where a big’ feed pool 
is now being conducted. 

After transportation problems were 
disposed of, the cooperative association 
met as a committee relative to holding 
an exhibit in the World’s Dairy Con- 
gress and the National Dairy Show. 


COOLEY APPOINTED NEW JERSEY 








| 


| 





FARM BUREAU SECRETARY 


L. A. Cooley, Farm 
of Gloucester County, N. J., becomes | 
Secretary of the New Jersey State Fed- | 
eration of County Boards of Agricul- | 
ture, which is the New Jersey unit 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, on July 1. He follows Dr. Frank 
App as General Secretary, and will 
promote the activities of the New Jersey 
Farm Bureau and further develop co- 
operative organization and marketing 
among business farmers in the State 
along farm bureau lines. 

Pressure of other interests has | 
necessitated release of the duties as | 
General Secretary, which Dr, App has | 
held, for the last two and one-half 
years. However, Dr. App will re- | 
tain his connection as treasurer, an | 
office to which he was elected this last | 
January. 


Demonstrator 









from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR £2: 
Bex 7052 Bainbridge, N. 








ee 





BABY CHICKS 


Flemington Famous Chicks! 


We are going to offer as A SPECIAL! 25,000 
Day-Olds, from our selected matings, for 
June Delivery 





Per 19 Per #0 Per % 
S.C. W. Leghorns... $10.50 $5.50 $3.00 
oe Rocks....... 15.00 8.00 4.50. 
Wes Wc CEShskeeccns 16.00 8.50 5.00 


We guarantee 100% live arrival, full count. 
Parcel post paid. Order at once; don't delay 
and be disappointed at such low prices for 
SELECTED STOCK. Send P.O. Money Order 
or Check in full remittance. 


FLEMINGTON POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 


Boz 422, FLEMINGTON, N. J. 














Strickler’s Quality Chicks 
Hatches July 3-10- 17-24-31 
Large, heavy-type Barron English 8S. C. White Leg- 
horns of superlative quality mated to tereed 
cockerels. Each pen headed by Lady Storrs’ Pen 


Cockerel (Dams’ records of 240 to 271 eggs each 
in pullet year). Highest quality vigorous chicks 























Hatched by the best system of 
ee from high cless 
ed-to-lay stock. Barred and 








by special delivery parcel post prepaid, 100% 
safe and live delivery guaranteed. $10 per 100, 
$48 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Also husky pure-bred 
Barred Rock chicks, $12 per 100, $57 per 500. 
LEONARD F. STRICKLER, Sheridan, Pa. 
CHICKS for June and July Delivery 

Our 19h Season producing good stron 
uo chicks from heavy-laying strains. L* << 
White and Brown Leghorns, $9.50 
Ae | Buff and Black T horns $10 per 100; PBaved 
and White fica ss 2 per Anconas, Black 
a norene. $11. r 100; Whi tos 
R.C. Sy ee Mix r 1M, 
Order direct “AY as ad. We guarantee "ee * fine de- 
livery. Catalogue free. 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY ; 
Box R New Washington, Ohle 
Chicks —Breeders— 
cks —Breeders—Eggs 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, both 
combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 
Utility Quality. 16th year. Catalog free. 
TRY US AND GE SATISFIED 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 565, Riverdale, N. J. 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Avconas, ~B. ‘Saeneee a each; White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, 10¢. each; broilers, Ic. each. Pekia 
Ducklings, 30c. each. 
Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid parce! post 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, N. Y. 
Ww 
BABY CHICKS Nrone “husky.” fiveanie 
Chicks. High quality, moderate in price. 
fi Se 
S Poultry Plant, Frenchtown, N. J., R.8 
TIFF ANY’S SUPERIOR CHICKS 
THAT LIVE 
Silver Laced Wyandottes. White and Barred Rooks 
and 8.C. R. I. Reds 


Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. No. 33, Phoenixville, Ps. 


BABY CHICKS and Brown Leghorna, 608 
Rr hundred: mixed, $7.00. 100% delivery guaran’ 
‘ot a new beginner. 


J.W.KIRK, Box51, MecALISTERVILLE, PA. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS tae: Loghores, ie each. 


Buff Leghorns, 13c each. —— 
arrival guaranteed. ecupss | vanes, saumsenove, PA. 


CHIX Bar. Rocks, lic; Reds, 1c; Wh. Leghorns, 9c; Mixed, 
Te. 1005 arrival guaranteed. from adv or cirea- 
lar free. 


TWIN HATCHERY, WeALISTERVILLE, ra. 
_ LARGE STOCK 


fine Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks, Guiness, 
Bantams, > pean Sen Chicks, Stock. 
Eggs, low; catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Ponnsy!vania, 




















RAILROADS AND FARMERS’ CO- 
OPERATIVES MEET TO SOLVE 
MUTUAL PROBLEMS 


’ E. C. WEATHERBY 


Representing the purchasing power | 
of approximately 25,000 cars of farm 
supplies per year, the managers of | 
eight farm cooperative societies from | 
the Northern States, east of the Missis- 
sippi, met on June 16 in Cleveland; 
with ten railroads, whose lines extend 
through the territory where these co- 
operatives function. The meeting was 
held to work out plans that would mean 
greater dispatch for carload shipments 
of farm supplies from point of manuv- | 
facture to the point of consumgtion. | 











There were present, repfMsenting 







Strain of S. C. White Leghorns. 





——SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS———; 


C-ertified by the N. Y. S. Co-Op. Poultry Cert. a 
- usky, by coming from free range vigorous st 
I -mproved by careful selection and good breeding. 
C-hicks, which come from high productive stock. 
K-eep records up to the standard of their parents. 
S-trong, coming from stock of high constitutionat vigor. 
It pays to keep utility stock which give the best production of the highest-class eggs. 


our blue ribboners from the New York State Production Show. 
Write for circular, stating your requirements and shi 


L. H. ROBINSON, Genésee Valley Poultry Farm, Box 200; CASTILE, N. Y. 


Breeding pens contain 
Let me quote you prices on the Genesee Valley 
ing dates pref: 














HILLPOT 
QUALITY 


CHICKS 


taiepses oe eee DELIVERIES 


» Barved Rocks 
Mi arn $1000 8550 $3.8 R. |. Reds 
’ Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed Bee — 
| anywhere east of Mississippi River. jew isa 


See 


700 33 
Bex 29, 
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What was the secret of 
his power over men? 


It is a power that YOU, too, can cultivate. 





Send for the free book 


in which Dr. Eliot tells what even 15 minutes a day will do for you 


HEREVER he went he held men 
spellbound. His name was known, 
his thoughts discussed on two continents. 


Yet he was only the frail son of a New 
Hampshire frontiersman. It cost many a 
family sacrifice to send him to the crude 
schools:‘of his period; your early educa- 
tional advantages were far superior to his. 


What was it that made him the marked 
man in any company? His vigorous’mind 
and unceasing work? These are a large 
part of the secret of course: without them 
no man can progress. But there was some- 
thing else. He read and knew good books. 
Not all sorts of books; not merely mis- 
cellaneous reading. There were only a few 
books in the home of Daniel Webster 
‘so few that to read them once or twice 
was nothing,” he said, “‘we thought they 
were all to be got by heart.”’ 


But those few great books, which have 
lived through the centuries, Daniel 
Webster knew. And they were the foun- 
dation of all that came to him afterwards. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 

Mail me the Free Book, ‘‘Fifteen Minutes a Day,” 

telling about the Five-Foot Shelf of Books and 

containing the valuable article by Dr. Eliot on 

what and how to read for a liberal education. 


Name Mire 


Address 


Four million volumes have been printed. 
If a man were to read from dawn to dark 
for a lifetime he would die before he had 
read even a tiny fraction of them. Among 
such a mass of literature how is a man 
to choose >? 


Out of these millions of volumes what few 
great works of travel, science, biography, 
history, poetry and drama are enduringly 
worth while > 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


That question has been answered for you in the 
free book offered below. It will bring you one of 
the most valuable suggestions of your business 
life. It tells how the odd moments of your days 
can be made to count definitely for broader 
information and clearer thinking; how ‘the 
essentials of a liberal education” may be had 
by even the busiest man or woman in 
“fifteen minutes a day.” It gives, 
in a word, the whole plan 


and scope and purpose of Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books. 


Before you spend another penny for books; 
before another day of aimless reading goes by, 


send for the guide-book and find out 


What Few Great Books Are 
Really Important 


The free book explains how Dr. Eliot from his 
lifetime of reading and study, forty years of it as 
President of Harvard University, has selected a 
wasteless library for busy men and women. How 
he has put into his Five-Foot Shelf the “essentials 
of a liberal education,” and so arranged it with 
notes and reading courses that even fifteen 
minutes a day are enough. How, ina word, an 
thoughtful man or woman can now get, ead 
pleasant reading, the knowledge, the culture, the 
broad viewpoint which every university strives 
to give. 


“For me,”’ wrote one man who had sent in the 
coupon, ‘‘your little free book meant a big step 
forward, and it showed me besides the way to & 
vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of this page is invited to have & 
copy of this handsome and entertaining littf 
book. It is free, will be sent by mail, and involve 
no obligation of any sort, Merely clip th 
coupon and mail it to-day. 


Send for this FREE 
BOOK which gives 


Dr. Eliot’s own plan 


of reading 








